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In the Subject of 
ENCLISH CRAMMAR and LANCUACE 


the Great Catalogue of the American Book Company is very full and complete. It 
embraces a large number of texts adapted to all grades of grammar study, texts that 
represent the soundest scholarship and the latest approved pedagogic methods. 
A list of them includes 


CLARK’S GRAMMARS. 


Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language - - : - 25 cents. 
Clark’s Normal Grammar - - ° - 70 cents. 
CONKLIN’S ENCLISH CRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. 65 cents. 

HARVEY’S REVISED CRAMMARS. 

Harvey's Revised yey Grammar - ° 42 cents. 
Harvey’s Revised Practical English Grammar - - 65 cents. 
HOLBROOK’S NEW ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 65 cents. 

KERL’S CRAMMARS. 

Kerl’s Language Lessons ~ : - - - 32 cents. 
Kerl’s \ommon-School Grammar. ~ - - . 72 cents. 
LYTE’S GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. 65 cents. 

MAXWELL’S LANCUACE SERIES. 
Maxwell’s Primary Lessons in Language and Composition - 39 cents, 
Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in Knglish Grammar + 40 cents. 
Maxwell’s Advanced Le«sons in English Grammar a - 60 cents. 
QUACKENBOS’S LANCUACE SERIES. 
Quackenbos's Illustrated Le<sons in our Language - - 42 cents. 
Quackenbos’s English Grammar - - - 63 cents. 
SWINTON.S LANCUACE SERIES. 
Swinton’s Language Vrimer - ° - 28 cents. 
Swinton’s Language Lessons . - - - - 38 cents. 
Svuinton’s New English Grammar - -' 56 cents. 
WELLS’S SHORTER COURSE in ENCLISH CRAMMAR fand 
COMPOSITION 36 cents 


These books are fully described in Section 9. (English Language) of a guartge Book 
Company’s Descriptive List, which also includes descriptions of Lan Books for Teachers, 
terts on Analysis and a as Composition and Rhetoric, Composition tanks, English Litera- 
ture, leno Dutionaries. Section 9 will be sent free to ali who apply. Correspondence 
cordially invited, 


New York 
Cincinnati 


American Book Company 





BOOKS FOR GOOD TEACHERS. 





Life and Works of Horace Mann. 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his wife, and 
tures and Reports, Essays and Miscellaneous 
Papers edited by his son, Gzorcre ComBg Mann. Lib- 
rary edition, five volumes. Crown,8vo. Cloth, $12.50 
per volume net. 


The Struggles of the Nations. 

The Princi : AW Battles, Sieges and Treaties of the 
world. BurNHaM. Author of * * Limestone 
and Marb A. * thelr History and Uses.” 2vols. Half 
leather $6.00 per set. 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters. 


By WENDELL Puiturs. Second Series, with Portrait. 
‘Library Edition, ‘Gown, 8VO, $2.50. 


Series uniform with First Series, $2.50. 


English Synonyms Discriminated. 

By RicuarpD WuHaTeELy .D.D. A new edition. 530 cents. 
Of interest to every one who wishes to gain more 

precision in the use ofour language. 

Pens and Types. 


Or, Hivts anp HELPS FOR THOSE WHO WRITE, PRINT, 
Reap, Teach, OR LEARN. By BenJamMin DrEW. Cloth. 
1.3. New edition, revised and enl 
robably no man living possesses h isher ‘= 
tions for preparing such a work than M 
classical scholar, a practical printer and ‘wetter for 
the press. 


Study of the English Classics. 


By ALBERT F. BLaIspDELL, A.M. Mailing price, $1.10. 
Every teacher having classes in English literature 

cannot fail to find the “ Study of the English Classics” 

of great practical value to both himself and his pupils. 


The Ancient City: 


A Study on the Religion, Laws and Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. By FusTet pE CouLances. Trans 
en from the latest French edition. Mailing price, 

1.60. 


Glimpses at the Plant World. 
By Faxyxy D. Beroen. Fully illustrated. Cloth. % 

‘cents by mail. 

This Little t — is neither an elementary botany, nor 
a mere botanical picture and story book. It is meant 
rather to serve for reading for children of from nine 
to thirteen years, to develop the child's power of ob 
——-. and to serve as an introduction to the study 
oO »tany. 





Handbook of School Gymnastics of the 
Swedish System. 


By Baron Nits Posse. Cloth. 
(Nearly ready.) 


The Swedish System of Educational Gym- 
nastics. 


By Baron Nis Posse, MG. Graduate of the Royal 
Gymnastic Central Institute of Stockholm, formerly 
instructor in the Stockholm Gymnastic and Fevcing 
Club. wy ee 264 illustrations. Second edition. 
Revi $2.0. 


An Hour with Delsarte. 

A study of expression by ANxa Morea of the Chicago 
Conservatory. Ulustrated by Rosa MUELLER SpPRaGuE 
and Marin REYNOLDS 
illustrations. 4to cloth. §2.00. 

The Voice. 

How to train it. How to care for it. By E. B. Warman 
A.M. With full-page {Mustrations b ry MARIAN Morgan 
REYNOLDS. Quarto cloth. $2. 

Gestures and Attitudes. 


An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression. By 
E. B. Warman, A. Witb 150 illustrations, quarto 
cloth. $3.00. (Nearly ready 


Gabriel Compayre’s Elements of Psychology 


Translated by Wm. H. Payne, Chancellor of Universit 
of Nashville, and President of Peabody ae | 
College. A practical hand book for teachers, con- 
taining the essentials of Psychology. By mail, $1.10. 


How Shall My Child Be Taught? 


Illustrated. 50 cents 


With full page figure 


Pygetion! Ped. y, or the Science of Teachin 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, oupe rvisor in 4 
pubic achools. Cloth. y mail, 8! 


Mrs. Hopkins’ Observation Lessons in the 
Primary Schools. 

4 parts, paper. Parti. Sense Lessons. Part Il. Plant 
and Animal Life. Part III Physical Phenomena of 

Nature. Part IV. Physical Exercise and Manual 

Training. 2) cents each part; complete in one vol- 

ume, cloth. Mailing price, % cents 


The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law 


By Harriette R. Shattuck, author of “ Little Folks East 
and West,” etc. Cloth. 75 cents 





ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
We will mail free, complete catal ogue of our publications and specimen pages. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street. BOSTON. 





FOR THE OPEN 


COMPETITION OF 


IDEAS 


GINN & COMPANY Publish 





WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. 


Crystallized naturally from years of study and experience ;—clear in substance, sharp 
in outline. Adopted for exclusive use in the State of Washington and in count- 
less ~— and cities. 


“Were I to choose any complete course for my schools, of all the publications I have seen, I 
should most T aceidedly select Wentworth’s ."—Superintendent RUNDLETT, Concord, N. H. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life—their origin, development, 
and results. Adopted by the state of Indiana, Chicago, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence R. I., Burlington, Vt., Lynn, Mass., etc., etc. 


“ The best ated history that bes yet appeared. vw, W. Rupert, Prin. Boys’ High School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Studied by more pupils than all other regular courses together. The best method, 
the best music, and the best literature. 


“The books stand the severest tests of time and use.”—T. E. HAZELL Special Teacher of Music, 


ee STICKNEY’S READERS. 


The vital character of both matter and method makes these readers the favorites of 
teachers and children. 


“ They mast found favor with our teachers and pupils from the first.”"—A. R. SABIN, Assistant 
Supt. Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


Choice literature. Judicious notes. Large type. Good paper. 
prices. Nearly forty volumes ready. 


“ Having examined with care Classics fur Children I desire to express my great satisfaction with 
the taste, skill, and wisdom of the work.”—BisHop J. H. Vincent, Supt. of Instruction, Chau- 


BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. 


A concise, teachable manual of the modern methods of recording business transactions. 
Peon School edition (Single entry) ready. 
Hoh Sohn, the book serves 4 purpose better than any other that I have seen.”"—E. L. Sar- 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ome Ton 


GINN & COMPANY’S SPELLING BLANK. 


Ready October 1. Send for sample copy, free to all teachers. 


Send 75 cents for it. 


SEND FOR OUR COMMON 
SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Firm binding. Low | Cou 


LESSONS 


been adopted for the State of Indiana. 


Surpt.of Schools, New Haven, Ct. 


GRAMMAR. 


By W. D. Wnityey, Ph.D., of Yale Coll 
** Lockwood's Lessons in English.” 


dence, R, I. 
natural as thought and speech. 


EDWARD Wait, Supt. of Schools, Lansingburg, N 


is d 


Supt. 





Grammar adapted for common school use. 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN 


A two book course for common schools, by H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. Schools, Provi- 
Book II. is just pany Expression through written forms made as 


“TI believe it to be the best presentation of the subject I ha seen.”"—R. E 
Schools, Duluth, Minn. ° Jec ve yet seen E 


MACY’S OUR GOVERNMENT. 


How it Crew; What it Does; and How it Does It. 
The grand distinctions of this book are that it covers the whole 
the government at every point as a living, acting organism. 








WHITNEY AND KNOX’S ELEMENTARY 
IN ENGLISH. 


The brightest, most origina], and most practical books on the subject. 


Part I. has just 


“They are better suited to develop power in the correct use of English and at the same time 
furnish teachers with a better method than any other bouk I have seen. 8. 


DuTTON, recently 


WHITNEY AND LOCKWOOD’S ENGLISH 


(Ready October 20.) 


and Mrs. 8. E. H. Lockwoop, author of 
is is WHITNEY's Essentials of English 


LANGUAGE. 





“ J know of nothing so good as this little book oe (eget I.) for Primary and Intermediate grades.” 


LINCOLN’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The first school text-book on physiology to recognize the difference between means 
and end, and make hygienic instruction fundamental instead of accidental. 


__,* It presents the subject simply and thoroughly.”—W. M. BEARDSHEAR, Pres. State Iowa Agr. 


STICKNEY’S WORD BY WORD. 


An improved course in spelling, in two parts. Part I. is for Primary grades; Part 
Il., Advanced, is for the cher grades, or for use by itself whe > only one book 


. DENFELD, 


ground and presents 


** It is easily best of its kind.”—T. H. Jounston, Prin. West High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FOR TEACHERS. °COUES2’ OF STUDIES AND WETHODS OF TEACHING. By Jox T. Prince, Agent, Maseachusetts State Board of Educa- 
. tion. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 
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: Lowell’s Works. 


NEW RIVERSIDE EDITION, 


Literary Essays, four vols. Political 
Essays, one vol... Literary and Political 
Addresses, one vol. Poems, four vols. 


The last volume of prose has a very full in- 
dex, and the last volume of poems has a 
table of first lines. Ten volumes. Crown 
&vo, $1.50 each. The set, cloth, $15.00; 
half calf, $27.50; half calf, gilt, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


Lowell's heen ny both prose and poetry, ought 
to be in every public and every private library in the 
country. Their wisdom, high tone, wit, and remark- 
able manliness commends them to every intelligent 
reader, 


Dr. Holmes's Works. 


NEW RIVERSIDE EDITION, 
The Prose Works in ten volumes. Poems in 
three, all carefully revised by Dr. Holmes, 
many of the prose volumes supplied with 
new prefaces and indexes, the poems an- 
notated. With several portraits. 
NOW READY: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. With a new steel portrait. 


The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


Over the Teacups. With an etched 
portrait. 
Each crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Cari Scuurz. With a fine new por- 

trait of Lincoln. 16mo, $1.00, 

Mr. Schurz portrays Lincoln’s career and character 
with remarkable fairness and wisdom, and justifies 
the admiring love with which his memory 1s cherished. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of 
«But Yet a Woman,” ‘‘ Passe Rose,” etc. 
With portraits of Mr. Neesima and Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This account of one of the most famous Japanese 
of modern times is deeply interesting. Hiseducation 
in America, his contribution to the wonderful trans- 
formation of Japan, and the light thrown on that 
unique country by his letters, render the book pecu- 
liarly valuable and engaging. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, 








Sent, post-paid, 





The New Astronomy. 
By SAMUEL PIERPONT LANGLEY, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations, New Edition. 
Price reduced to $3.00. : 
A book of remarkable value and fascination. 


Hawthorne's Works. 


PopuLaR Epition. 8vols. $12.00. Sold 
only in Sets, 


An inexpensive, but not cheaf, edition of Haw- 
thorne’s wonderful writings. 


Fohn Fiske's Books. 


The American Revolution. With 
Plans of Battles, and a new steel portrait 
of Washington from a miniature never be- 
fore reproduced. 2 vols, crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00, 
Myths and Myth-makers., Fourteenth 

Edition, $2.00. 

The Unseen World. Tenth Edition. 
$2.00. 

Darwinism and Other Essays. Fifth 
Edition $2.00. 








Excursions of an _ Evolutionist. 
Twelfth Edition, $2.00. 
The Destiny of Man. Eighteenth 


Edition. $1.00. 
The Idea of God. Eleventh Thous- 
and. $1.00. 
The Critical Period of American 
History. Eighth Edition, $2.00. 
The Beginnings of New England. 
Fifth Edition. $2.00. 
The War of Independence. 
75 cents. 
Civil Government in the United 
States. Fifteenth Thousand. $1.00, 


‘* The charms of John Fiske’s style are patent. The 
secret of its fluency, clearness and beauty are secrets 
which many a maker of literary stuffs has attempted 
to unravel, in order to weave like cloth of gold. . . 
A model for authors and a delight to readers,’’—[ The 
Critic, (New York.) 


on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


16mo, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





GENUINE 


“OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ 


BEWARE OF 





THE 68.8. TEACHER’S EDITION. 





BIBLES. 


IMITATIONS. 
E sure the title page reads 
the same as the accom- 








HOLY BIBLE, 


panying page in miniature, 





ConTAIMING THe 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


Do not be mislead into pur- 





TRANSLATED GUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES, AND WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED, 


chasing reprints for gen- 





BY HIS MAJESTYS SPECIAL COMMAND. 





APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


Practical Tests. 





OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 


New Yorx: 33, Easr I7rw Sreecr. 


(Oxrenn Faosrmce Senex, Wo. Cow Prevncee. 











Rev. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor of The Christian Advocate, October, 1890: 
* This is the mo-t complete work for its purpose within our knowledge. . . 
Webster's Dictionary and this book, one could pre 
world, through the whole course of a lifetime. 
home—a library in itself, seldom leaving any additional helps to be des’ 


Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., says, Oc- 
tober, 1891 : 
“*During my recent journeyings in Palestine, ! 
found the ‘ Oxford’ Teachers’ Bible helpful, accu- 
rate and indispensable.” 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAM P. STOWE, Chicago, Oc- 

tober, 1891: 

“Having used a copy of your Bourgeois Edition 
of the ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ Bible for about two 
years, I am frank to say that for size and clearness 
oft , tor valuable helps, and elegant and sub- 
stantial bindings, it has no superior in the market.” 


With a copy of 
re discourses, fresh, original, in any part of the 
tis our constant — when absent from 





These Bibles are to be had at all Bookstores. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
No. 33 East 17th Street, 


and give their pup 
from the latest improvements — 





NEW YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


ROBERT CLARKE & C0. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Venable’s Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley. His- 
torical and biographical. Early Travel- 
ers and Annalists; the Pioneer Press 
Early Periodicals ; the First Libraries ; 
Pioneer Schools ; and numerous Sketch- 
es of Literary Men and Women. By W. 
H. VENABLE, LL.D. 8vo. $3.00. 


Biblical Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion. Two papers, by Professor LLEw- 
ELYN J. EVANS and HENRY P. SMITH, 
of Lane Theological Seminary. 8ve. 
paper. 50 cents. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and Voice. 
containing, in a convenient volume, all 
his letters. Civil, litical, and mil- 
itary, his public Addresses, Messages, 
Inaugurals, and Proclamations. Com- 
piled by G. M. Van Buren. 12mo. $1.50. 
“ A deeply interesting book and very valuable 

one for reference. No book heretofore printed 


makes as full a presentation of Mr. Lincoln as do 
these many pages written with his own hand.”— 
Gen. H. V. Boynton. 


R. C, & C0,, Also Publish: 


Quick. Essays on Educational Refor- 
mers. By ROBERT HEBERT QUICK, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ~ Reading 
Club Addition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

* The essays are finely written, in classic English 
and in the true professional spimt of an experi- 
enced and accomplished teacher”—The College 
Courant. 

“ We kuow of no book more suggestive and in- 
structive on this subject’""—The Massachusetts 


Currie Principles and Practice of 
Common School Education. By 
JAMES CURRIE, A.M., Principal of the 
Church of Scotland Training College, 
Edinburgh, and author of many valuable 
educational books. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
This work consists of three parts; I. A Manual 

of Principles illustrating the Objects and Laws 
of Education in their connection with the Doc- 
trines of Mental Science. 11. A Manual of School 
lanagement, treating of Organization. Disci- 
line, and the Art of Teaching. IfI. A Manual of 
lethod, showing how the Art ot Teaching is ap- 
ied to all the branches which form part of com- 
mon School Education. 


PROGRESSIVE PHONOGRAPHY : 


Longley’s Manual of Phonography. 
A Complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of ‘‘Pirman’s Phonetic Shorthand,” 
with or without a master. 12mo. 
144 es, with stiff covers, 65 cents. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

A practical book by a practical man. The system 
is ots Pitman’s, bs Kd the most helpful Amer- 
ican improvements. The books leads the student 
through graded exercises, and avoids burdening 
his mind with a word or mark that is not strictly 
mocuaeety. The principles and rules are ey 
—— , and the abstract philosophy of the 

nguage is not gone into. 

The Phonographic Reader and 
Writer. Containing Reading Exercises, 
with Translation on opposite pages, 
which form Writing Exercises. 12 mo. 
48 pages. 25 cents. 


Writing Exercises. For gaining 
Speed in Phonography, the Exercises 
are printed contiguous to the lines on 
which they are to be written, and are 
interspersed with word-signs. Phrases 
and Sentences beginning with the first 





VETTE 





lesson. New edition. 64 pages. 
25 cents. 
Shorthand Dictation Exercises. 


Counted and Timed for 50, 75, 100, 
125 and 150 words per minute, for 
Advanced Learners in any System of 
Shorthand, and for Typewriters. 12mo. 
72 pages, 25 cents. 


*,* A complete descriptive price list, of the Eclec- 
tic Series of Phonographic Instruction Books b 
Elias Longley, ten in number, will be sent gra 
on application. 


Teachers of Shorthand Everywhere 
who desire to keep up with the progress By Art. 


derived 


struction books, should se 
sample copies, at Teachers’ 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO.. 


Publishers, Wholesale and Retail 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, IMPORTERS 


Nos. 61, 63 and 65 West Fourth St., 


CINCINNATI, O. 





S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF 


Oratory and Orators. 


By Prof. WM. MATTHEWS, LL.D. 


1 Vol., 458 Pages, 12mo. Price, $2.00 





ConTENTS: The Power and Influence of the Orator— 
Is Oratory a Lost Art ?—Qualifications of the Orator— 
The Orator’s Trials—The Orator’s Helps—The Tests of 
Eloquence—Personalities in Debate—Political Orators 
(English)—Political Orators (Irish)—Political Orators 
(American)—Forensic Orators—Pulpit Orators—A Plea 
for Oratorical Culture. 

“ Will attract the closest attention from all thought 
ful lawyers, politicians, statesmen and clergymen, for 
it is a mine of wealth, full of practical suggestions and 
information that could not be gathered together in a 
dozen years.” —Philadelphia Record. 

“ Every page rich in valuable suggestions, and clad 
in the eloquence of Matthews’s diction, opens up a 
wealth of knowledge.”— Albany Express. 

“It would be difficult to find, in the whole range of 
literature, a book which contains an equal amount of 
information about orators and oratory.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“ The orator that can succeed in fascinating his audi. 
ence as completely as the author of this book does his 
readers may be regarded as a splendid ”"— Bos- 
ton Home Journal. 

“ The copious index shows that more than a hundred 
and fifty authorities or examples are quoted, ranging 
over all the fields of parliamentary, forensic, pulpit, 
histrionic and dramatic eloquence.”—Boston Christian 
Register. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Wit and Humor, - ~ - - - - $1.50 
Men, Places, and Things, - - - 150 
Hours vith Men and Hooks, - - - 150 
The Great Conversers, - - - - 150 
Literary Style and Other Essays, - - 150 
Getting On in the World.- - - - 15 
Words: Their Use and Abuse,- - - 2.) 
Monday Chats of Sainte-Beuve - = 1.50 


The nine volumes above-mentioned will be sent 
to any address, express paid, on receipt of $14.00, 


ROBERTS’ 


RULES OF ORDER 
For Deliberative Assemblies 


—Is—- 
The Standard Parliamentary 
Authority in the United States, 


Pocket size, price, postage paid, 75 cts, 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
THOUSAND NOW SELLING. 





Of this successful manual the Boston Courier says: 
“Indispensable as was the Catechism in more ecclesi- 
astical times, the days when CUSHING’s MANUAL was 
the politician’s and debater’s Bible have been left far 
behind in the increasing complexities of Congressional 
practice, and a volume like ROBERTS’ RULES 
OF ORDER, which is at once compact, practical, 
clear and exhaustive, is well nigh invaluable. The 
book is, perhaps, the best manual on any subject in 
existence, and CERTAINLY IS WITHOUT A RIVAL IN ITS OWN 
FIELD. It is carefully and completely indexed. and 
any publishing house in the land would have reason 
to be proud of the long list of distinguished authorities 
that have warmly indorsed it.” 


“Its Crowning Excellence 


‘Table of Rules Relating to Motions,’ 


which, in a single page, contains the answers to more 
than 200 questions on parliamentary law.”—New 
York Mail and Express. 

“ With this table alone before him a presiding officer 
can, ata glance, solve five-sixths of the questions of 
order that may be sprung upon him. TuHaT TABLE 
ALONE IS WORTH THE PRICE OF THE BOOK.”’—Dr. Samuel! 
Willard, author of the “ Illinois Digest.” 


“TI regard it as the best book extant, and nine years’ 
experience in the New York Legislature during two of 
which I bave been Speaker, gives me, I think, the right 
to hold an opinion.” —Hon. James W. Husted, ex-Speak. 
er of the New York Legislature. 

“ This capital little manual, if we mistake not, will 
all its pred 8 a8 an authority on par. 
liamentary usages.”—New York World. 


It has been adopted in numerous Colleges and Acad 
emies as a Text-Book; by College societies as their 
Guide; by public Assemblies and Organizations of 
every name and nature as their standard authority ; 
by Odd-Fellows of Entire States, Knights of Pythias 
and other Secret Societies as their Parliamentary Man, 
ual. 





dienl, 
v 


For sale by booksellers everywhere, or sent, post-paid 
on receipt of price, 75 cents, by the publishers. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 
87-89 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
oo hemical Apparatus, 


Pro Place Your 
4 Orders 


















Now, 
Send for Con- 
Ddensed Cata- 
logue 219. 
IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 
SLIDES, 


ForSchools Colleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 
‘3 Tremont Row, BOSTON. MASS, 
Catalogue free. 





Testimonials 
as to the su 
S periority of 
Parabolon 

Oil Magic 

Lanterns 
and other Pro 
jecting Appar 
atus and 

Slides 
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Notable Text-Books. 


For use in Colleges, Academies, and High Schools, 





LITERATURE. 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 


Being Typical Selections of British and American Authorship, from Shakespeare to 

the Present Time; together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary as 

an aid to Systematic Literary Study. By Prof. WILLIAM SwINTON. 670 pages. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.20. 

Collections of typical passages from the writ- William Swinton.... The selections are well 

ings of the masters in English literature are many, chosen, the notes are judicious and helpful, and 

but we bave seen none which seemed to ustobe in general the work is admirably fit for its 


so judiciously made or so well adapted to the use purpose.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
of high schools as the work prepared by Mr. 


Miss M. G. Phillips’s Manual of English Literature 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the® United States of America, With 
Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes. By MaupE GILLETTE PHILLIPs. Illustrated. 
Vol. 1., 600 pages, Vol. II., 575 pages. Index toeach volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.00 per volume. The volumes sold separately. 
There certainly can be little doubt as to the life and works of writers who bave bad a marked 
value of the two volumes....{t isa most exhaus- influence upon Engiish thought.— Boston Daily 


tive compilation of all that is fitted to throw Advertiser. 
nto relief, or to give light, shade, or color to the 











LOGIC. 


Davis’s Theory of Thought. 


A Treatise on Deductive Logic. By Noan K. Davis, University of Virginia, 


pp. x., 316. &vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


A comprehensive account of the science of earnestness, his intelligence in the arrangement 
logic from its earliest days, with every variety of otf his material, and the general excellence of his 
example to illustrate the principles....The literary style—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
author is to be commended for his industry, his 








METAPHYSICS. 


Bowne’s Psvchologital Theory. 


Introduction to Psychological Theory. By Borprn P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. 345 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

This is pot a dogmatic treatise of empirical psy- a series of essays"in pure chol , the basis of 

chology, much less a digest of physiological psy- the whole performance being faote. not theories. 


chology and the fancitul theories that cluster —The Beacon, Boston. 
round that shadowy border-iand of research, but 


Bowne’s Metaphysics. 


A Study in First Principles. By BorpEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University. 550 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 
Will mark an era in the discussion between cipline, as well as a strong confirmation of faith 
matenialists and intuitionalistsand between skeptic in revealed religion a’ the true a the 
n. 


and theistic believers....To read this thought- universe and of man.—Zion’s Herald, Bos 
ful volume wul be a wholesome intellectual dis- 


Bowne’s Philosophy of Theism. 


By BorpEN P. Bowng, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 280 pages. 


8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Bowne is widely known to students profound logician. . . . Materialism has one of its 
ot philosophy by bis masterly and lucid treatises most forceful eppencats in Professor Bowne, 
on metaphysics, studies in theism, psychology, whose writings furnish strong confirmation of 
etc. Hews an acute and original thinker and a taith in revesled religion.— Albany Press. 











Dewey’s Psychology. 


A New Book written on a new basis. By JoHN Dewey, Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 440 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


* As a philosophical text-book itsclaims to the I consider it a masterly work. More than any 
recognition of thinkers are very great, whileasan other book of the kind in English that I have ever 
exposition, of - spe «Se. ~~ apererins at = , itis 7 a ery to self-knowledge.— 
sciences, w a hand-book of inestimable George 8, , Late ess0r in th versi 

value to students.—Commonuwealth, Boston. of ‘Michigan. wi o Une ty 








A sample Copy of any of the above-named books will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. Special rates made for introduction and exchange. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Franklin Square, October, 1891. 
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the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, and for Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons, London, 








Just Published. 4to, cloth, gilt, 706 pages, and more than 450 Illustrations. $6.00 net. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 


MY TIIOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE AND ART. 
From the German of Dr. OscAR SEYFFERT. Revised and edited, with additions, by 
Henry NETTLEsHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin Literature in the University of 
Oxford, and J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. With more than 450 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 


gilt. Price, $6.00 net. 
“ This is truly a convenient book. The system on which it is arranged is readily understood and the pro 
portionate interest or value of the various topics is a matter taken into strict account.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Student’s Manual of Greek Tragedy. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, from the German of Dr. MUNK’s “‘ Geschichte 
der Griechischen Literatur,” by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00. . 


A Short History of Greek Philosophy. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A., Oxon., LL.D. 12mo, $1.10. 


Arithmetic for Schools. 


By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; formerly Masterat Eton. Third Edition, revised. Adapted to Ameri- 
can Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE A. ScoTT. Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 16mo, 70 cts, 

*** Arithmetic for Schools,’ by the Rev. J. B. Lock, is another of those works of which we have before 
noticed a  ~ examples, written by men who have acquired their power of presenting mathematical sub. 
jects in a clear light to boys by actual teaching experience in sctools. Of all the works which our author has 
now written, we are inclined to think this the best—naturally vires acquirit eundo.”— Academy. 














A New Volume of ~ “Golden Treasury Series.”"| A New Volume of the “Globe Reading Series,’ 


8mo, $1.00. 
16mo. 50 cents. 
Balladen und Romanzen. . 
Being a selection of the best German Bal-| Lhe Five Gateways of Knowl- 
lads and Romances. Edited with Intro- edge. 
duction and Notes, by C. A. LUCHHEIM, 
Pb.D., etc. Golden Treasury Series,|By GzoRGE Witson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
18mo, $1.00. Globe Reading Series. 16mo, 50 cents, 


Outlines of Psychology. 


By Dr. HARALD H6FFDING, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Translated 
by M. L. Lownprs. 12mo, $1.50. 
*,* This book is arded by competent authorities as one of the finest psychological text-books i 1 
Pa translator has bese permitted + refer in some points of difficulty to Ene. Croom Robertson and 3 
ard. 








The History of Commerce in Europe. 


By H. pE B. Gippins, M.A. With Maps. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Principles of Economics. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Second edition, 
revised, 8vo, $3.00. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., D.C. L. Third Edition, revised. 12mo, (two vols. in 
one,) $2.60. 
*,* The attention of teachers, and others interested in education, is respectfully called to Macmillan 


& Co.’s Educational Catalogues, comprising books in all departments of learning. Special lists sent free 
by mail on application. 


MACMILLUN & CO, 442 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


> « A rare opportunity to secure a Ornithology at a 
STU DER Ss BI RDS OF AM ERICA » moderate price. It contains plates representing over 
700 different birds (all the known species,) colored from nature, and bound in one folio volume, half morocco. 
Published at $60.00, and will be sent on receipt of $30.00. A limited number printed, and but few left. 
Complete description of habits, etc., in letter press. 


Reference. E. L. Kellogg & Co. M. W. JONES, 23 Clinton Place, New York. 


Conduct as a Fine Art, 3“ WORTH A GUINEA A box.” 


Including in one volume THe Laws OF DAIty 
Conpuct, by N. P. GruMAn, author of * Profit 
Sharing,” and CHARACTER BUILDING, by E. P. 
JACKSON, author of “A Demigod.” Crown 
8vo, $1.50. (Each part bound separately, $1.00.) 
A volume of interest and value to teachers and par- 


ents, as it is an attempt to place instruction in practi- 
cal morals on a scientific basis. 
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HE 2ist year of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is evi- 
dently going to be a marked year in its his- 
tory. Its readers are the leading teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents of the country ; nor is 
it limited to America. Japan, China, Sandwich 
Islands, Eurnpe, South America, Australia, and 
Asia furnish readers. 

It has won its high rank as an educational paper 
by having in every number attempted to state the 
truth concerning education as well as it could be 
stated at that time; and to state it the next time 
still more clearly. 

The new form proposed for it has been submit- 
ted to many prominent educational men and has met 
with such favor that it has been decided to adopt it. 
It will probably appear in that shape next week. 
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A FEW teachers in the public schools seem to fee] 

that the existence of private schocls reflects 
upon the public school system. This is not a sound 
conclusion. The private school like everything else 
stands on its merits. From a long acquaintance 
with private school teachers we can say they are 
conspicuous by their fidelity. In many cases they 
do not aim at the so called thoroughness or discipline 
of the public school, but both of these have been 
overrated, It is, however, in the private as in the 


~| prostrate the summer foliage? 


A CUSTOM exists in some of the larger towns 

and cities of exchanging teachers from one 
building, where they have shown signs of failure or 
weakness, to that of another, where they may 
have afresh chance to show what they can do. 
This custom is founded upon the recognized fact 
that certain natures act upon each other in an 
antagonistic way that makes success impossible. 
A teacher, who has been an acknowledged success 
for many years in acity school, stood at one time 
on the brink of failure showing neither skill to 
teach nor power to secure results. ‘My principal 
paralyzes me,” she said to the school board. ‘I 
capnot work in the same atmosphere with him,” 
and her after success proved the truth of her state- 
ment. 

If a mature teacher with everything at stake 
was thus powerless in an unsympathetic influence, 
what may not be the condition of hundreds of the 
children in school who are under the personal in- 
finence of a teacher, who is unconeciously radiating 
aninfluence that nips every tiny shoot of thought 
or ambition as surely as the autumn frost will 
A child, suffering 
from such a subtle effect had far better be removed 
and left to nature's teaching than to be compelled 
to submit to a repelling influence, that would nct 
be willingly borne for a single hour if the child had 
reached the ‘“‘free agency” age. Teachers cannot 
be too careful, before condemning a pupil, to ascer 
tain if this is not a case where the “pews have 
something to say ” as well as the clergy. 


eee 
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MONG the books a boy of thirteen brought home 
from school the other day, was a regular old- 
style grammar. He can’t write a decent letter, 
knows nothing about polite notes, receipts, bills, 
and business forms, is ignorant of conventional 
written forms, and “hates” composition writing, 
but is head over ears in dry grammatical forms— 
orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody. 
What occult power is forcible enough to keep this 
monstrous octopus in our schools we know not, but 
it is in, and seems to have a strong hold there, and 
probably will continue to fasten itself upon the 
school body as long as there are boys and girls from 
whom it can draw their intellectual life blood. 
Why, in the name of all that is good and right, do 
not our teachers lead their pupils to love to express 
their thoughts in forcible Anglu-Saxon? Our vigor- 
ous English is the grandest language of modern 
years. Why not teach it? Why jam and cram dry, 
dead vocibles into unsuspecting innocents until life 
in not worth living? Before the view of these chil- 
dren are the entrancing fields of literature. Why 
not open the doors and let them run at will in them? 
Why shut them up in the damp, dingy prison 
houses of rules and exceptions, when the beautiful 
flowers growing in the garden of literature can be 
picked in abundance by their delighted hands ? 


— 
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THs fall marks the commencement of a new ed. 

ucational era in England and Wales. From 
this time on the great majority of elementary schools 
will be free to children between the ayes of three 
and fifteen years. But there is one peculiarity of 
these schools that seems strange to Americans; it is 
that this law fails to give public control over schools 
to whicb public money is granted. Church schools, 
especially the established church schools, receive 
public funds and contirue to teach in them church 
doctrines. Americans wouldn’t stand this. It may 
be Englishmen will, but not long. A school supported 
by the state has no business to teach sectarian doc- 
trines, anywhere on this round world. The govern- 
ment proposes to make dissenters support church 
schools, and it also proposes to compel the children 











public school—‘‘ The echool is as the teacher is.” 


of dissenters to attend these schools. This is not 
only knocking a man down but kicking him when 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


By private schools are meant all schools that are not 
under the direction of the various states of the Union. 
Such are select schools, fitting schools, boarding 
schools, parochial schools, seminaries, insticutes, 
academies, colleges,and universities. Private schools 
accept fees from their pupils ; the public schools are 
generally supported by a tax on property. 

While there are various reasons assigned why a 
pupil is sent to the private school, as (a) the crowded 
condition of the public school; (6) pleasanter rooms 
and more comfortable seats; (c) kinder, more sym- 
pathetic teachers; (d) more desirable associates, 
yet let it be remembered that the private school 
derives its strength from the confidence of the public 
in it as an educational institution. A fond parent 
may for a time send his children toa private school 
because the teacher is kind or cultured, or because 
he gives them more freedom of action, or because 
rude or poorly clad ones are not admitted, or be- 
cause the desks are nicer, but he will not continue 
to send them if their time is not profitably spent. 
In reality the private school must equal or exceed 
the public school in its teaching; and any teacher 
who attempts to build his school on anything else 
than skilful teaching is bound to fail. So let it be 
borne in mind that the solid ground on which the 
private school can build its success is the possession 
of teaching power by its teachers. Here is the ques- 
tion then: Do the teachers of our private schools 
make a study of education, its ways and means, its 
principles and methods? As the private school 
teacher is wholly dependent for his success on the 
belief of the parents that he understands the sub- 
ject of education, heshould meet that eapectation 
and make himself master of education in its prin- 
ciples and practice. He should own a library of 
pedagogical books; he should exemplify the highest 
state of educational thought of the day in his school- 
room. Th's will necessitate his subscribing for edu- 
cational papers, that he may post himself on all 
new ideas concerning his work. 

The critical teacher will find Tae ScHooL JouRNAL 
a positive aid in his work, worthin a year ten 
times its subscription price. The public school 
teacher takes it not to aid him to keep his place, 
but to aid him to teach in the light of broader knowl- 
edge. Much more does the private school teacher 
need this broader knowledge. Prof. Charlier (for 
many years at the head of a successful private 
school in this city) annually subscribed for fifteen 
copies (his number of teachers), saying, ‘‘ It benefits 
my school to have them read that paper.” 

There are a large number of very successful priv- 
ate schools in this country ; there could be twice as 
many successful schools if the men in charge of 
them employed the methods of the ‘‘New Educa 
tion.” When a private school fails, it does so 
because it fails to seize upon the fresh thought con- 
cerning education that is abroad. 
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(‘THE private schools, by which is meant all schools 
not under public control—have great influence 
in this country; they are steadily increasing, and 
will increase as fast as teaching skillincreases. The 
American people will go for this teaching skill no 
matter where it is found. This number of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL will be putin the hands of teach- 
ers of prominent private schools,and they are asked 
to become subscribers. It is firmly believed that 
every reader who will work in accordance with the 
ideas of this paper may largely increase bis skill as 
ateacher. This paper aims to contribute success 
to teaching. It stakes its existence on its ability to 
do that very thing. A teacher without Tux Jour- 





down. 


NAL lacks “ one thing needful.” 
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WHERE DOES HE STAND? 


All professional workers reach ultimately the 
point of having a professional reputation. While 
in a village of six thousand people this summer, 
the writer asked concerning the physicians: ‘‘ There 
is Dr. A.; he looks wise but it’s all in his looks; he 
has not opened a book since he left college. There 
is Dr. B.; he is asmall, wiry fellow, never had good 
advantages, and don’t know how to improve him- 
self, but he is persevering ;I tell you he holds on 
and it’s pretty hard for a disease to get ahead of 
him. There is Dr. C. ; he is a German and does a 
a lot of thinking; he is slow, full of sympathy, but 
seems to be in doubt as to what to do do ; he lacks 
in executive power. Thereis Dr. D.; he is not doing 
a great deal yet, but he is a man of ability ; he 
knows what he is talking about.” 

Now, if there had been four schools in that town 
and each had a principal they would have been dif- 
ferentiated by this man after thesamestyle. Teach- 
ers are differentiated by the pupils, if not by the 
parents. The character of the teacher is always 
looked after. What are his moral bearings? is the 
question the pupils ask as well as the parents. 
They may not put it in these very words, but they 
are leveling their two eyes upon the teacher to read, 
if possible, what manner of manheis. They come 
to some conclusion after a few days and put a tag 
on him. ‘* Cross, ” “easy,” “ stuck-up,” ‘‘ unjust,” 
partial,” are some of the titles inscribed on these. 

The parents look the man or woman over, and 
attempt to measure him by their yardsticks. They 
come to this task with (generally) a poor conception 
of what a real teacher is; they have somewhere, 
and somehow, got before their mind’s eye the con- 
ception of one who keeps children still and makes 
them learn their letters, and it is a pretty poor con- 
ception too. 

The teacher does not want this low rating; it pre- 
vents his doing the work he would like to; it pre- 
vents his social recognition. That there may pos- 
sibly be a professional standing is not adream; it 
has pressed upon the teacher asa necessity. Insome 
towns it has been already realized. In theolddays 
of the academies in New York state, where the prin- 
pal and assistants were college graduates, the teacher 
had in most cases a social and professional stand 
ing. This shows that culture is one of the chief ele- 
ments. But these same teachers would find some. 
thing else necessary, and that is a knowledgeof the 
science and art of education. 

The teacher of these years has but little knowl 
edge of the philosophy of his work; the public re- 
quire that he should have it. It seems plain that 
the great movement begun about 1845 of founding 
normal schools, or teachers’ seminaries, small as it 
was, is destined to produce large effects. The 
activity in publishing educational books since 1875 
shows that the normal school was a primary step 
preliminary to another—the making of teaching 
into a profession. 

The teacher now stands on uncertain ground, ne- 
cessarily. ‘‘  Whoare you?” is the challenge. The 
reply is ‘‘ Mr. —— from —— college, —— academy, 
or —— normal school” (as the case may be). But the 
time will undoubtedly come when the reply will be, 
‘‘Bachelor, Master,or Doctor of Pedagogy “ (as the 
case may be). There will be a great gain in this; 
his diploma will show that he has spent some time 
in studying the science, art, history, and civics of 
education. 

The standing of a man who claims to be a pro- 
fessional man will be influenced by the knowledge 
that he has gone over and around the field in which 
he proposes to work, that he knows what the labor- 
ers in that field have done, and what they have 
thought. The conclusion is, therefore, that the ad- 
vancement that has already begun in teaching is 
destined to go on, until the teacher will rank among 
other workmen who place culture and knowledge 
and skill at the service of humanity. 
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EvEeRY man is worth just so much as the things 
are worth about which he busies himself. 
—Marcus AURELIUS. 


THE barbaric age in the colleges seems to have nearly 
expired. It was once considered quite the correct thing 
for the students of a college, assembled ost: nsibly to 
imbibe the precious literature of the Greeks and Romans 
to behave like a set of precious fools. To whitewash a 
black horse was once a freshman’s highest ambition ! 
Only one college has started off with the hoary past 
hanging heavy upon it, and that is Syracuse university. 
It is the usual opinion of those close by a college where 
hazing and horse play are indulged in, that there is a 
defect in the composition of the faculty. We only ex- 
press the opinion of a large number when we say that 
the poorest teaching to-day is in the colleges. 





WE are what our ideals make us. Nothing is truer 
to-day; nothing has been truer in the past. The 
Central Africa negro lives up to his ideals when 
he dines on human flesh. Professor Royce has recently 
written on ‘*Present Ideals of American University Life.” 
Thisis a timely subject—for it shows us whither we are 
drifting. Improving? Yes, on the average, but through 
forward and backward steps. The trend of the ages 
is onward, but not always so the years. 

ALMOST every young man of the last generation who 
had anything in him worth cultivating taught school. 
Recently twelve prominent men including two senators, 
three politicians, two millionaires, and four successful 
business managers, who had been more than usually suc- 
cessful in the race of life were in company. Among the 
number were Zachariah Chandler and Benjamin F. 
Butler who were led to speak of their school-keeping 
days in their native states. Inquiry was made how 
many of those present had taught school. All but two 
responded affirmatively. This was not at all strange, 
but within a hundred years it will be exceedingly strange, 
for teaching is less and less being made a stepping stone 
to other callings. It will be in this country, as it is in 
Germany, that those who commence teaching will con- 
tinue teaching all their lives. 





THE energetic and prompt action of the superintend- 
ent of public school buildings week before last saved 
the lives of hundreds of school children of this city. 
The building would have fallen within a short time, if 
it had not been thoroughly protected. Last week in 
Principal Hardy’s building of this city, the cry of fire 
was thoughtlessly made bya boy. Immediately a stam- 
pede began, in which hundreds of little lives would 
have been trampled out, had it not been for the coolness, 
of several women teachers who placed themselves in the 
doors and checked the rushing tide of young humanity, 
The old adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure was never truer than to-day. But these 
teachers who saved lives were herves, whose names 
should be recorded high on the scrollof fame. We are 
often taught that self-possession and clear-headedness are 
worth far more than a knowledge of all the grammars, 
arithmetics, and histories piled as high and as large as 
the pyramids, 





How long it takes the world to find out that manual 
training exercises in schools cultivate the facility of ex- 
pressing every thought? It is not enough to try to think; 
the expressing of what is thought is essential to thinking. 
A pupil doesn’t know the laws of the lever until he can 
make a lever and verify by actual doing what he ex- 
presses in words, The teacher who can talk and chalk 
has a wonderful advantage over the one who can only 
talk. 





GOETHE was wrong in saying, ‘‘ Set aside ideals and 
make use more and more of the present moment, for 
each moment is of infinite worth, and represents a whole 
eternity.” Ideals are essential things; without them 
nothing could be done as it ought to be done. Even the 
man who shovels dirt must have in his mind an ideal of 
a gooc shovel and good shoveling if he works as he 
ought. Without ideals this world would be as lifeless as 
the moon, and as cold as Uranus, 





THE proposition comes from New Jersey to teach 
something about farming in the country district schools. 
Whoever made the suggestion knows little or nothing 
about the function of a public school. In the craze for 
information and fact cramming the curriculum has been 
over-burdened with commendable knowledge, but en- 
tirely antagonistic to the purpose for which schools are 
supported. A great many well meaning people think 
that a ‘‘ well educated ” child will be a miniature cyclo- 





SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


By 8S. B. Sincuarr, B A., Hamilton, Ont. 


DISCIPLINE AND TACTICS. 


It is probable that the order of your school during the 
first three days will determine the nature of your order 
during the term. The first day is, therefore, a critica] 
period in your school life. It is better to begin by errtng 
on the side of sternness than on that of laxity. 

Your principal objects to-day are : (a) To create in the 
child’s mind a favorable impression of school and teacher, 
(b) to establish a kind of order which will daily improve, 
and (c) to test as far as possible the relative standing of 
your pupils and to divide them into sections. The last is 
the least important. 

You must be kind as well as firm. Let the child see 
that school is going to be a pleasant home to him, 
Every moment of the time must be occupied, in order 
that he may be diverted from that feeling of homesick- 
ness which comes over the young heart when placed 
amid new environments, and that he may not be led 
into mischief through idleness ; also that you may have 
an opportunity to study his nature when he is not think- 
ing about himself. It will no doubt be a long day to 
you, but it will be a longer one to him. Let the little 
teaching that you do be your very best effort—animated, 
earnest, hopeful, and ‘interesting, so that the child will 
long to come to school to-morrow and hear your voice 
again. Itis a great mistake for the teacher to do very 
much talking or teaching the first day. A merchant does 
not put all his goods in the window. 

It will be necessary to take all the class together dur- 
ing the forenoon, and you must have your time-table 
thoroughly mapped out beforeband, so that there will be 
no hitch in the proceedings. You require materials for 
busy work more to-day than any other day of the term, 
and you should have them ready for distribution if 
possible. 

Avoid assigning work too difficult for the child. It is 
better to run the risk of giving him work that is too easy, 
for nothing will more quickly discourage a pupil during 
his first day than to give him a task which he has no idea 
how to begin todo, Study then to find such work as 
may be adapted both to brilliant and to dull pupils, e. g., 
the drawing of horizontal lines. 

Try to find out something of the nature of your class 
beforehand, the songs they know, ete. If any of your 
pupils have attended school before utilize their exper- 
ience to the fullest extent. 

On entering, if possible have pupils march around the 
room, hang up hats, and take seats. If they can march 
to music let them do so. Be sure that the tune is one 
that they can keep step to, and one familiar to some of 
the pupils. 

Perfect order having been secured, proceed with very 
brief opening exercises, followed by singing. If the 
children know songs, let them sing several. Few chil- 
dren can resist the influence of music, and if any of the 
little folk feel awkward and shy, lively singing will do 
much to cause them to feel in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. 

A class which can face and stand promptly on the 
word of command, is ready for work. It will be well 
at this juncture to begin to teach them how to do this. 
Give orders—ready—face—rise. On the word “ ready’ 
have pupils sit erect near end of seats, in position of at- 
tention. On the word ‘‘turn” have them turn facing 
the isle, the feet being lifted noiselessly and placed in 
the best position for rising, the hand being placed on 
desk to assist in rising. On the word “ rise” have chil- 
dren rise quietly and face front, standing in military 
position of attention. 

Never allow pupils to stand in a hurried or disorderly 
manner, no matter how pressed for time you may be. If 
you do, your discipline will surely suffer. Let the exer- 
cises Juring the first few days consist in standing, turn- 
ing, marching, and other movements necessary to class 
management. Little children were not made to stand 
in straight lines. They like to do so for a short time, Dut 
cannot remain in the same position long without im- 
pairing their health. 

After the preceding drill, your class are ready to begin 
work. Have pupils in front seats distribute busy work. 
See that every child has something to do and that the 
work has been thoroughly explained. Impress upon the 
pupil from the first that his best work is expected, and 
accept nothing which you are sure has cost no effort, 
always remembering to give a pupil credit for his best 
work, no matter how poor it may be, 

In order to secure the best results the teacher must 
examine all busy work. It takes time, certainly, but you 
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lose more by not doing it than you can make up in the 
time you save. Feel yourself, and let him feel that you 
really want that work done well. Such a command as: 
‘ Now you may make figures,” given in a tone of voice 
which the children have learned to know means, ‘‘I 
want to keep you working,” will result in careless work 
which weakens the child. 

Utilize every opportunity to test the relative power of 
the children without interfering too much with the work 
in hand, and grade into sections as soon as possible. Get 
hold of a dozen names as soon as you can. Deal with 
cases of discipline as they occur. When the first pupil 
leaves his seat without permission is the time for you to 
explain that you wish pupils to raise the right hand and 
receive permission before leaving their seats. 

Let the pupils know that all grading and seating 
during the first few days is only temporary. When 
children grow restless vary the exercises by songs, calis- 
thenics, etc. 

‘There is a familiarity which breeds contempt,” and 
the teacher will find it better to hold the reins pretty 
tightly during the first week, if she wishes to be able to 
lay them down altogether after a time. 

Corporal punishment should never be used except in 
the most extreme cases ; however, if there is to be any 
occasion for its use, that occasion will probably arise 
during the firstweek. Very many young teachers fail 
owing to an undecided, vacillating manner at the outset. 
You must get attention before you can educate. When 
you once have your class in satisfactory condition, un- 
bend a little. Adopt such discipline as your best judg- 
ment dictates. Do not be guided entirely by the opinion 
of somebody else. A system of discipline which will 
work like magic 1n the hands of one teacher may prove a 
complete failure in the hands of another, and vice versa. 

If possible, arrange your class so that each row of seats 
will contain a section. In apportioning busy work to 
those in seats, to be done while one section is being 
taught, give such busy work as blocks, slats, script, etc., 
to alternate rows, and slate work to the remaining rows. 
Do not collect busy work and re-distribute to different 
rows but allow pupils to change seats, e. g., if you havea 
class of fifty pupils seated in five rows, ten in each, give 
first section blocks, second section slate work, third sec- 
tion slates, fourth section slate work, leaving fifth section 
to be taught. 

In giving commands, first see that your command 
is such that it can be obeyed. Give it in a firm, decided, 
courteous tone, and insist onits being carried out prompt- 
ly. Let your rules be few, very few, but let every in- 
fringement of them he followed by its natural punish- 
ment. If your bell says, ‘‘ Take position,” never let it 
say anything else, and never ring it unless you want 
position. 

If children are told to raise the left hand when they 
wish to leave the room do not allow a child to pass out un- 
til he has complied with the rule, but even here you must 
make exceptions for extreme cases and for very young 
children who do not yet know which is the left hand. 
Never attempt to give an order with one-half of your 
class listening, and the other half doing something else. 

Get attention first and then speak. Always speak to 
your pupils in your natural voice, that is, if it isa pleas- 
ant one ; if not, try to make it so, and never be snappy. 
Be as courteous to your pupils as to your friends. If 
you gain their respect and love, you will have little trou- 
ble. Discriminate between noise and work, also between 
accidents and intentional noises. Remember that 
your pupils are but human, and that accidents will 
occur. 

It is not wise to forbid little children talking. Forbid 
their talking too much or too loudly, and you can reg- 
ulate the order so as to cause no inconvenience unless 
you are one of those teachers who cannot teach without 
perfect silence, If you are, you must do one of two 
things, either educate yourself to teach with the cheer- 
ful hum of work going on, or make the little ones be 

still and suffer. No child will work as well ina state of 
repression as he will in a state of freedom, and no child 
can feel free who must keep his lips closed for a very 
long period at a time. Noise from work done should 
not be considered out of place. Perfect silence and 
earnest work are almost impossible at the same time. 

Allow no whispering while teaching a lesson to the 
whole class, but when pupils are busy at seats allow the 
liberty of whispering at times. They will not abuse the 
privilege if the right spirit prevails in the school-room. 
It is a good plan to have pupils try to work for ten or 
fifteen minutes at a time with lips closed. They rather 
enjoy this. It trains them to be like grown up scholars. 
If you forbid whispering, a few conscientious pupils 
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will obey the rule. The majority of the class will pro- 
bably whisper if they get the chance, always with a 
guilty feeling, which soon tells for evil on the character. 
The same children have been accustomed to talk all day 
long at home with perfect freedom, then what a task 
it must be for them to sit for even halfan hour with lips 
closed. Those who forbid all talking do not realize the 
hardship it is to obey that rule, nor the lonely, isolated 
feeling it gives one not to be able to communicate with 
one’s neighbor. 

Go slowly at first with little children, and try to re- 
member how hard it is for them to learn, and how often 
a thing must be repeated before they remember it. 
Better spend two days at the beginning on one fact, 
than be compelled to teach that fact over again at the 
end of the term. Be patient and hopeful. Try to see 
things in their proper light, not in the school-room light. 
The slamming of a slate, the noise of whispering are 
annoyances, they are not crimes. A child is not neces- 
sarily bad becuuse he does these things. He should not 
be looked at or spoken to as if he had committed a grave 
offence. Do not take all the pleasure out of a child’s 
school life by treating him as if he were your natural 
enemy. 


Be sympathetic with the little folk. If one of them 

tells you his grandma has a cat, at least look as if you 
felt an interest in that fact. 
{ It is well tocreate a kind of home feeling in the school- 
room, and if you have only one pupil whose home is not 
all that could be desired, you may be giving hima 
few bright hours, and that is surely worth a little 
trouble. 

Do not govern your pupils : help them to govern them- 
selves, 

This end will not be reached, if you make a rule for 
everything that goes on in your room. 

Give your pupil the opportunity of exercising his 
power of choice, and help him to’ strengthen his will 
power. He cannot be taught too early that he alone 
must choose for himself the good or the evil, and abide 
by the result of that choice. It 1s possible tocreate such 
a spirit in a class, that if there be a thoroughly bad boy 
in it every pupil will feel it his duty to do all in his 
power to save that one. 

Do not do your work in a hurried manner, as if you 
were always trying to catch up. Be energetic but not 
fussy. Remember the little people are watching and im- 
itating you all day long ; yes, and discussing you, too. 
Be true. Children will discover a fraud more quickly 
than older people, and we all know the feeling of disap- 
pointment, and loss of respect and confidence that fol- 
lows such a discovery. Do not remember a pupil’s faults 
against him from day today. You will foster preju- 
dice and discourage the child. Never scold, threaten, or 
lose your temper. Private reproof is often the mest ef- 
fective. 

Do not deal with a serious offence when it is committed 
but wait an hour or two. Strive to prevent any open 
opposition to your authority. Violent methods of disci- 
pline mar the harmony of the school-room and often 
injure innocent pupils who are compelled to gaze in 
trembling and humiliation upon scenes which stamp their 
impress indelibly on the memory. Take it for granted 
that the majority of your class are on your side, and are 
desirous of doing what is right. 

Have a care for the physical comfort of your pupile. 
The temperature of a room should range from 62° to 66°, 
It is almost impossible to preserve order in a room below 
60° or above 70°. Keep your room thoroughly ventilated. 
Lower windows from the top. If they have not been 
constructed to do this, they can be easily changed. 
Windows should be provided with curtains hung over a 
pulley at the top in such a way as to cover the lower 
part of the window and admit light at the upper part. 

If the children’s feet do not touch the floor, have seats 
changed, or place something under the feet. 

Avcid corporal punishment. In noschool-room should 
it be at all frequent. When used, the infliction should 
be in private, the instrument being a leather or rubber 
strap. The punishment should be inflicted on the palm 
of the hand. It is a good plan never to inflict such a 
punishment without the pupil’s having first admitted 
his offence and the justice of his punishment. The best 
teachers never find it necessary to resort to corporal 
punishment, Children are not angels by any means, but 
there is a chord in the heart of every child which can be 
touched by the earnest teacher, and she who is born to 
teach will find it, too, if she be left untrammeled 

With weaker disciplinarians it may be necessary at 
times, and it is certainly better than the nagging, cuffing, 
and scolding which is sometimes substituted for it. 





EXERCISES TO TRAIN THE P:RCEPTIVE 
POWERS.—II. 


By GrorGeE GrirritH, New Paltz, N. Y. 
TRAINING THE EYE. 

In closing my last paper upon this subject I said, 
‘*The question that most needs answer is, how can per- 
ception be well-trained?” Now for a practicable answer 
as it has come to me in my personal observation and ex- 
perience. The fundamental truth here, as in all effortsto 
train the human powers, is, ‘‘ Self-activity is the law of 
growth.” Hence if a teacher would train the perceptive 
powers of his pupils he must secure the voluntary, self- 
stimulated, activity of those powers. 

I shall speak of ways of training this power : 

I. Through the eye. 

1. With objects. 

a. Get pupils to collect and contribute objects fora 
sort of museum in scheol. Different kinds of seeds, 
specimens of different kinds of woods, minerals, cloths— 
in fact anything in which you find or can create an in- 
terest—will suffice. Have the pupils handle and care- 
fully examine these objects. It may not be desirable to 
keep the same pupil examining the same objects for days, 
as Agassiz’s pupil was kept at the fish, but encourage 
and stimulate thorough examination. 

b. By questioning, suggesting, and allowing frequent 
trials, the teacher should guide the pupil until the pupil 
can give a good description of the object. Right here 
are opportunities for the most skilful teaching and most 
effective training of perception. If the teacher is eyes, 
ears, and fingers for the pupil, the pupil's powers will 
remain unused and hence untrained. Stimulate and 
guide the pupil in acquiring the knowledge, but do not 
hand it over to him “‘ ready-made,” do not even point it 
out tohim. When he has discovered a new item of 
knowledge connected with the object do not tell him 
how to express it. If he cannot express it clearly or 
correctly tell him to look or feel again and again 
until he surely “‘ knows.” Then in most cases he can 
tell.” The teacher should add new words to the pupil’s 
vocabulary, as in this work the pupil gets new ideas to 
be expressed. The intermediate end of this part of the 
work should be descriptions, oral or written,of the objects 
examined, these descriptions being progressively more 
and more complete and systematic. 

c. After, and closely fcllowing, examination and des- 
cription of individual objects, should come the compari- 
son and classification of related objects. This will de- 
mand and stimulate still closer examination. Here, too, 
the pupil must be left to discover likenesses or differ- 
ences for himself, if the greatest value of the exercise is 
secured. The teacher (and critical reader of this) must 
remember that it is not the result and classification that 
may be made that is of value, but it is the mind culture 
that will result to the pupil from the work, and the ad- 
dition to his real knowledge. An intermediate end of 
this work may be a classified collection of specimens for 
a school cabinet. The ultimate end is the education of 
the child. 

d, For a special training in quick perception, I have 
found the following valuable : The teacher exposes to 
view of pupils, fora moment only, some simple object 
that has a few well-marked, but not very obvious, char- 
acteristics. The pupils study it intently for an instant. 
Then the teacher hides the object and calls upon the 
pupils to tell what they noticed about the object, and, 
after some practice, to give complete descriptions of it, 
At first the pupils will notice only a few of the most ob- 
vious marks. Gradually they can be led to grasp more of 
the details at one glance, to see these more accurately, and 
to do all this in less and lees time. Then more compli- 
cated objects can be used, Of course in telling what 
they noticed they can and should make use of modeling, 
where practicable, of drawing, and of written and oral 
language. It is surprising what advancement children 
will make both in accuracy and rapidity of “ seeing,” if 
given a few minutes of this training occasionally. The 
same plan may be followed with pictures or drawings and 
like results attained. With pupils just learning to read a 
similar course can profitably be followed in learning the 
appearance or spelling of new words. I have seen classes 
learn the spelling of u list of words by this method of 
sudden exposure, attentive observation, complete hiding, 
and careful description, as well and much quicker than 
by the usual method of poring over the words for many 
minutes. Try it. 


eee 


“* The great fact is that life is a service : the only que= 





tion is, ‘* Whom shall we serve?” 





eg 
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THE STRANGE VISITOR. 





By Kate L. Brown. 


Picture to yourself a Jarge school-room flooded 
with sunshine ; its windows looking out into a world of 
blue sky, tossing elm branches, and green fields in all 
their spring freshness, stretching to meet the violet 
peaks that bound the southern horizon. 

The clock is on the stroke of nine, and forty-two little 
children are sitting quietly in their places. Between the 
platform and the first row of seats is a wide space wher 
the whole school gather at times for games and other 
exercises, 

A large circle is outlined in yellow paint on the floor, 
and twelve little chairs are ranged in a semi-circle fac- 
ing the school. These chairs are occupied by the twelve 
tiniest children, many of whom are spending their first 
days as pupils. In the center of the circle is a dish of 
pansies regarded with loving eyes by Dannie, for did 
he not pick every one with his own chubby hands and 
bring them carefully to his teacher. 

The great bell in the tower has sounded its warning 
and died away. Miss—— takes her place with the little 
ones. They sing ‘‘Good morning to all!” and at the 
‘hurrah !” every little hand waves cheerily, most of 
them fluttering the clean handkerchief. 

‘* May we say the ‘Hill’ psalm?” requests Janie, an 
older pupil, as she looks at the sunny blue beyond. ‘I 
wiil lift up mine eyes” is revenently repeated, followed 
by ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer;” then all sing ‘‘ Father we 
thank thee.” 

‘Little pansies come to see us this morning,” says 
Janie, the chatter-bux of theschool. ‘‘ We talked about 
pansies yesterday,” remarks Nellie. 

‘* We are to have a strange visitor in the circle this 
morning,” says the teacher. Everybody in the school 
closes his eyes. When the eyes once more unclose, there 
is an exclamation of surprise and delight. 

““O see the big birdie!” cries Willie, blue eyes all 
alight. 

‘¢ That’s no bird,” says five-year-old Josephine; ‘‘ that’s 
only an old gander.” The school laughs as well as they 
may, for Josephine is an amusing character, and her 
glances fall coolly and with skepticism upon the subject 
of her scrutiny. 

“Do any of you know what this strange visitor is?” 

‘<7 dess it’s a doose,” says little Charlie, awakened 
from the strict reserve he has maintained from the first. 

Hattie, ‘It must be a swan.” 

Lawrence, ‘It is like our picture of a stork.” 

Several of the older children look very eager; they 
have evidently seen the stranger before. Georgie is al- 
lowed to tell. ‘‘That’s a blue heron! I’ve seen it in 
Carl’s dining-room ever so many times, I know how it 
came there, too.” 

‘You shall tell us by and by. This heron has come 
to pay us a visit for a whole week, perhaps longer. We 
will tell this morning only a few things about him. 


Who is ready ?” 

Marian. ‘He has the longest legs I ever saw.” 

Maggie. ‘‘I think his neck is just as long as his 
legs.” 

Jimmie. ‘‘He has a pretty little head for such a big 
bird.” 


Gus, whose seat is very near the heron, says, ‘‘ Some of 
his toes are in front and some behind.” 

Pearl. ‘His bill is long, too.” 

Maggie. ‘‘ You said the cat was a kind of cousin to 
the tiger. I think this heron must be a cousin of the 
ostrich.” 

“« What story shall we select to write about the heron ?” 

Latimore. ‘The heron has long legs.” 

“‘ We will put the heron away and to-morrow we will 
have him for a visitor again.” 

It is a quarter past nine and the little ones file to their 
desks. There is a bubble of laughter, for Nellie bas 
kissed the big birdie. The children are much amused. 
‘Ts it naughty to kiss the birdie with long legs when 1 
like him so?” And Miss as she meets the earnest 
glance of the child’s eyes, kisses the grieving lips and 
says, ‘‘ Not at all, dear.” 

The heron, after all, is not put away, but stands in 
state on a small table where the children can see him. 
He is examined at recess, and receives many a pat by 
the small hands that have learned to be very gentle. 
At the next lesson the children review the points that 
have been given before, and the work goes on. 

“ Do you know where the heron’s true home is?” 

Warren. ‘I never saw a bird like that around here.” 





Eugene. “1 saw one in my sister’s geography. It 
was in a swamp.” 


‘* The heron comes from the warmer country south of 
us. If you look at him closely you will see how he is 
fitted for just the home he has. Why are his legs so 
long?” 

Edwin. ‘‘ He wades in the water.” 

Lizzie. ‘* His bill is long to spear fish with.” 

‘Yes, our keron lives in the rice swamps in the south- 
land. What shall we call him, from his legs?” The 
children after a while decide him to be a wader, and the 
teacher tells them of the large, loose nest so near the 
water that the little birds can easily tumble in for the 
first swimming lessons. 

That very afternoon the little folk standing at their 
teacher’s knee tell to the ‘‘ big children” stories about 
the blue heron. Here are a few of them. 

Willie (five). ‘‘The birdie has long, long legs to 
wade in the water with. He is a wader.” 

Maysie (five). *‘ The blue heron likes fish to eat; he 
sticks his long bill through them.” 

Gus (six). ‘‘ That birdie doesn’t live round here! he 
lives way down south in a rice swamp.” 

Wednesday morning we begin a detailed study of the 
heron’s parts. The children notice the small head, flat 
on top with its tuft of black feathers and the long, black, 
sharp bill. They examine the flexible neck with its two 
curves, and Frank (seven) remarks : ‘‘ I guess if a fish got 
way down in the mud, the heron could get it with that 
long bill.” 

‘* They think the body very ‘‘ chunky,” as one boy ex- 
presses it. The wings are folded but their teacher tells 
them that when they are spread, the distance from tip 
to tip is not very far from the height of the bird. The 
long, slender black legs chain their interest. The 
little folk count three toes in front, and one behind, and 
Gus remarks that ‘‘ he wouldn’t like to have that fellow 
stick his nails in him.” 

Winfield, who investigates very thoughtfully, finds 
that the outer toe on either foot is joined to its neighbor 
by a thin, yet tough membrane. 

Thursday, they talked about the feathers. They are 
pleased with the tan-colored and white herring-bone 
along the front of the neck. The older children do not 
see why the bird is called a blue heron. To them the 
plumage is more of a slate-gray, each feather tipped on 
one edge with tan. Miss shows them the decided 
bluish tinge in the gray, and with this they are satisfied. 
They measure the legs and find them thirteen inches 
in length. The bird itself is over three feet high. 

Friday Miss—— tells them a story of the bird’s life in 
his Southern home, and shows them a number of pic- 
tures. In the afternoon the little ones draw the heron, 
while the older children write all they can remember 
about him from the outline Miss —— puts upon the 
board. Here is one of the stories from Mary (nine), 

THE BLUE HERON. 


The blue heron lives in the South—in Louisiana, I 
think, or near there. He likes to wade in the water and 
spear fish with his long bill. He has a very long neck 
so he can reach down very far for his food. His body is 
stout and the breast is lighter than therest. Each feather 
on his wings and back is blue gray with a tan colored 
edge. He has some pure white on him in places; 
also some black. 

He was found in a ditch in Mattapan, wounded. 
Carl's grandpa found him and brought him home, but 
he died. 

The heron doesn’t usually come as far north. Miss 
--— thinks he must have come in a storm and lost his 
way and some one shot him. 

There is a good deal more to tell but no more time.” 

Friday night the big birdie goes back to Carl's home 
to mount guard over the fire place. The little folk give 
him a loving good-bye. 

**Don’t you like that bird now?” inquired Willie of 
Josephine. Josephine tries to look indifferent but the 
corners of her baby mouth twitch. 

“* I like those legs,” she deigns to reply. 
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THE WARM-HEARTED TEACHER. 








By BRENDA BLOUNT. 


In contact with human beings anywhere and in any 
occupation, a person is very apt to get in return just 
what he gives. The mother who loves the most and 
wisest, is the one most beloved by her children. The 
employer who uses kind words with his workman, gets 
kindly feelings in return. The man who is always a 
gentleman seldom meets with rebuff, from even the 
most unpolished and crude. 





Nowhere does this general principle hold more true 





than in the vocation of the teacher. I well remember 
a teacher who was by no means a model. She was 
not well educated. She was painfully homely and in. 
artistic in her dress. Her manners would not gracea 
drawing-room. But I loved her, and all the boys and 
girls loved her, because she first loved us. I hold her 
face, homely, honest, dull as it was, in loving memory, 
and her life has influenced my own a thousand times 
more than that of a brilliant, charming teacher’s ever 
has, whom I had afterwards, but whose heart was cold 
as stone. 

Look at the work of Dr. Arnold, compare it with that 
of all his gifted predecessors, and draw your own con- 
clusions. 

Children read with an unerring intuition, and there is 
no heart so barren by nature but there are chords in t 
quick and sensitive to respond to a teacher’s love and 
tenderness. 

I went with a superintendent of an Eastern city in his 
round of visits one day. ‘‘I am going to take you now 
into the room of one of my most gifted teachers. She 
brings diplomas from the best normal schools, and is qa 
fine disciplinarian. But there is something the matter, 
I want you to tell me what is it,” he said as we entered, 
[ felt itin five minutes. The children were as correct 
and studious as could he found anywhere. But harmony 
between teacher and pupil was lacking. The harmony 
of loving sympathy and mutual affection. 

Especially do the children who come from homes 
that are lacking in the essential elements of home 
life, need sympathy and tenderness. Tobe the good 
genius of some dwarfed existence, to be the first_hand,that 
points out the flowers.the sunshine, and the stars to some 
blinded soul to open the first door that leads to the up- 
lands of hope and noble ambition—are these not things 
worth years of weary aud self-sacrificing labor ? 


- THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Qct. 8.—DoING AND ETHICS. 

Oct. 10.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Oct. 17.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Oct, 24.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 














TEACHING PENMANSGHIP.—III. 


By JoHN Howarp. 

First review lesson I. Be sure all are in the correct 
Position. Do not spend more than one minute in prac- 
ticing copy No. 1. Take copy No. 2 about the same 
length of time, and be sure everyone works all of the 
minute. Copies 3, 4,5, and 6, should also be practiced 
about ten minutes. After finishing practice on copy No 
6, the teacher should continue the stroke around, 
forming what we call a horizontal oval. The whole 
will make the capital J, thus : 





EXERCISE NO. VII. 

This capital J is to be practiced as a movement exercise, 
but it is well to have pupils study its form so that they 
make it correctly, thus killing two birds with one stone. 

Notice that the entire letter 
is three spaces high and that 
the oval is one half the height 
of the entire letter ; also notice 
that the oval rests in a horizon- 
tal position—the same as an egg 

\ would naturally rest in. To 
facilitate and regulate this movement, count: ‘One, two, 
three; one, two, three; one, two, three ; one, two, three,” 
etc., or, as I sometimes say for variety, ‘‘ Make them 
quickly; make them quickly; make them quickly,” or, 
“Up, down, over; up, down, over; up, down, over,” etc. 
Look out for smooth lines and do not permit pupils to 
slow up on the movement to shade. Naturally they will 
shade too high up; To help them, go to the board and 
and make an J, under which make a few dashy strokes as 
in the cut, asking the class to try to shade as they pass 
around the base line. 

Criticize freely, but justly and 
kindly ; get the boys and girls to criti- 
cize their own work; occasionally 
ask; ‘“‘ I wonder how many are get- 
ting smooth lines?” Remember these 
exercises are to develop the ability to 
make quick, clear, sharp, well 
defined, smooth lines. We are not 
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exactly learning to write—rather learning to handle the | needed securing with the needle. Beginning at the back, | using their hands in a way calculated to teach them to 








pen. Look over the class and see that the arm is kept | the needle was applied one inch from the back fold and | be self-helpful and to appreciate the labor of friends per- 
8 on the desk; the fist glides around on the little finger | half an inch from the turned edge. (This was done far | formed in their behalf. They were also engaged in the 
\- nail; the arm swings onan imaginary pivet near the/from accurately, but the effort was made—and in the | study of things, getting some of the psychological bene- 
a elbow; the penholder points over the shoulder, etc. end, the bag was made.) The thread was drawn through | fits that accrue to sloyd pupils, deepening some of the 
d Watch everything and do not get discouraged if your | as far as the large knot, and back came the needle from | impressions of their regular lessons, and doing certain 
T boys do not turn out copper- plate work the first month. | the other side, making a stitch one inch long. Near the | portions of the prescribed school work in concrete exer- 
y, Practice freely the exercises in lessons I. and II. These | top of the envelope, the sewing was turned back on its|cises. And be it remembered that without this they 
es can pow be made fairly well and will afford satisfactory | treces, the needle piercing the paper by the holes already | would have had no manual training whatever. These 
er practice. made but in a reverse direction, producing a continuous | suggestions are not for ‘‘ advanced ” schools. 


id EXERCISE NO. VI line of stitching on both sides (where the success was 
Begin with exercise number 1, in the first article. | great). No fastening stitches were taken, but the thread| 1. A set of bags with drawing sirings to hold the 
at Then take up copy No. 8. was cut off, leaving an end about half an inch long. The | beans which they sometimes used as counters—some of 
n- other end being similarly sewed, the bags were ready | them filled with cherry-pits. 
i ee fucueeet e _- for the names of their owners. These were already pre-| 2. A set of bean-bags closed on all sides to play ball 
is pared, on slips of ruled paper, the letters spaced just as | with. 
it the children would some day be required to space theirs.}| 3. A set of penwipers for their own use, late in the 
EXERCISE NO. VIII. : . bay, 
ad : f ‘ Each child placed his name slip in his envelope, and the | term. 
The pupil should make six naughts ona line—three| jatter were collected. When the class next received| 4. A set of blank books in which accounts were kept 


Other of their sewing products were: 


iis reaching half way across the page, and three similar them, the names were neatly pasted on them near the | during the last two months. These had manilla covers, 
Ww ones for the other half; connect each naught with a top, for the children to look at from day today inthe} Needles were kept ina large cushion. A marching 
he quick, sharp, clear, straight line—letting the hand glide act of identifying their property and thus becomes im-| exercise always preceded the sewing and each pupil 
sa from one to the next on the little finger nail asa sled pressed with their forms long before these forms would | took a needle from the cushion in passing the teacher's 
Co, would slide down a snow covered hill, Fill up a page of |}. used as writing exercises. Later in the term, these | desk, Pupils who lost their needles had to give up their 
id. this work ; then swing the sheet around and write cross- envelopes were replaced with a new set, made of strung | work. Many children brought a complete sewing kit 
ct wise, thus ; glazed paper in which the pupils took fresh pride. New| from home, though the neighborhood was a poor one. 
ny scholars, coming in before this time, were supplied with | A collection of thimbles handed in by the generous and a 


envelopes made at home by their experienced class-| few spools of basting cotton supplied what was lack- 
mates. ing. 


es The second sewing lesson followed an object lesson on | A systematic sewing course would have both advan- 

me a book and consisted of an exercise in book-binding. | tages and disadvantages as compared with this crude 

od Four oblongs, three by four inches, were laid together ano | work. It would afford more esthetic and muscular 

vat folded three by two. These were stitched up the crease | training, but would fail to connect itself with the work 
me and down the crease, returning through the same holes | of the scheol and the life of the home. 

Ip- Four weeks after this, the teacher's desk was deluged by Folding, creasing, and tearing paper is good manual 

1g8 small pamphlets made at home. work for little ones. This may be made tributary to the 

A lesson on filial gratitude aroused emotions that were | number work. With newspaper squares, oblongs, and 

— expressed by the manufacture of a needle-book for each | circles, thus divided by the pupils, plane ferm can be 

mamma, the children bringing scissors and most of the | taught, and if colored paper can be obtained in sufficient 

material and the teacher furnishing what was lacking | quantities, another element of instruction may be added. 

= from her own piece-bag. The creasing is the most difficult operation. It should 


As Thanksgiving day approached, it was determined | be done with the thumb nail. 
that the pupils of this class should enliven the streets | paper will not tear as desired. 
with gorgeous array of their own making. The only Cutting and pasting yield many good exercises in con- 
_ garments simple enough were soldier caps and mittens, | nection with the regular lessons. An object lesson on a 
Practice the next copy in the same manner, except and the only material available in generous quantities | flag may lead to the making of flags and its impressions 

that the letters may be nearer together. was newspaper. For each cap an oblong nine by eight- | be intensified by the work. Cutting out pictures from 

een inches was cut. These were cut by the teacher, as | advertising cards makes good busy work. 


If it is not done well the 





- Cutting out 
ect at ee et ee many at a time as she could get out of on> folded news. | circles from blank cards, with or without a pattern, may 
ac paper. The children doubled these oblongs into squares. | be made to fu'nish material for toy money, upon which 


me KOC F 2 FL 2_- T __ _ || with the crease at the right. The lower Jeft corner of | figures can be placed according to the sizes and values 
the the top fold was then laid back to the upper right and|f the coins. Cutting up pictures and putting the pieces 


ced Keep the tops of the ws round and run off sets of| the diagonal creased. The work was turned over, and | together again for a game does for an occupation while 
No three in an easy, running hand. Try to get each ”/| the remaining corner laid back to correspond. The two| children are not yet trained to anything better, or when 
nd, directly under the one above it. This systematic arange-| short sides were sewed, leaving the folded diagonals to| the teacher has not provided busy work with better con- 
ole ment of the copy adds much to the general appearance | tit over the head. Quantities of gay tissue paper, brought | nections. Making pinwheels may be profitably intro- 


of the sheet. It is quite probable that by this time some 
pupils and their pens will be out of position, call atten 
tion to the fact. This should be done constantly—not in 
a harsh manner, but pleasantly, though firmly. After 
this exercise, much benefit as well as relief may be ob- 
tained from copy 3 in the second article. Let the teacher 


by the children and cut by them into strips one inch | duced, as well as the manufacture of some paper flowers. 
wide, furnished bunches of streamers, which were rudely | Squares may be cut into oblong halves or triangular 
attached by the little fingers to the tops of the caps, the | halves for number work. Cutting worsted scraps (quan- 
children selecting their favorite colors from the common | tities may be obtained at a factory for weaving or knit- 
stock in the course of a color lesson. ting woolen goods) into inch, two-inch, etc. lengths 
For the mittens, each child laid his left hand, the fin- | exercises the fingers in handling another material, im- 
count enthusiastically, ‘‘ One, two, three, four, five, six, | gers together and the thumb outstretched, upon a sheet | presses ideas of measurement, and provides more num- 
seven, eight; one, two, three, four,” etc. After a/ of paper and traced the form. These papers were waste | ber studies. Sorting these bits by lengths or by colors 

ise, moment’s change on this, the capital may be util-| circulars, blank on one side and of tough texture. An | involves more finger practice, Sorting round and square 
hey ized for the practice. other line was traced, a quarter of an inch outside the | sticks likewiee. 





me, speihdiih secmamenionsntas first. On this line the scissors traveled. The first piece] The two-inch bits of worsted may be used to string 
tter . cut was a pattern for the other three. Care was taken | threes, fours, etc., of shoe-buttons on and tie them i 
hat MANUAL TRAINING FOR THE BABIES. to cut the second and third with the printed side toward | bunches, Shoe-buttons may also be strung as a ce 
ght the printed side of the pattern and the fourth with the] exercise on safety pins. A supply of both can be col- 
tice By ELLEN E. KENYON, blank side to the printed side of the pattern. The parts | lected from the children. 
/on- The term “training” is guarded with a pardonable | of one mitten were laid printed side vogether and over- Any one who does not believe there is muscular train- 
egg jealousy by the sloyders and others engaged in the more | handed, leaving ‘‘the place to get the hand in.” The| ing for weak little fingers in laying shce-pegs,splints,and 
To scientific manual work of the higher grades, but as they | care that had to be exercised in trying these mittens on 
wo, do not trouble our department of school work very much| was more valuable manual training than the sewing. 
2,” with the offer of graded systems, we will go on, for the | Each was finally trimmed with a tissue paper butterfly 
em present, using the word rather loosely. on the back of the wrist—a three by two-inch oblong, 
or All of the following manual operations were closely | gathered in the middle. The mittens were the subject 
ete. related to the lessons between which most of them were | of three exercises. The first was carefully superintended 
: to performed as busy work. In some cases, this association | by the teacher and consisted in drawing the pattern and fV\F% 
will will be manifest. Where it is not, the work will have no | cutting the pieces. The second was given as busy work = | we | | 
and greater value than any miscellaneous list taken from the | and its mistakes went uncorrected, the teacher merely 
s as limitless number of ‘‘ things that may be done.” showing how by overhanding one mitten, with a caution 
pass Sewing: The plan for the term’s work in the regular | to put printed sides together. The third also was busy 
studies involved drawing and writing on paper, the| work, the butterfly oblongs having been cut by the 
r) sheets to bear the pupil's name as soon as he should be| teacher. Those who got their butterflies on the wrong 
able to write it himself and to be kept by him as a rec-| side of the mitten merely raised a laugh and it was de- 
/ ord of his progress. Large envelopes were necessary, | cided that they would have to hold up their hands when ee 
and these furnished the first sewing exercise. Oblongs|on parade. 
y of stout newspaper, twelve by sixteen inches, were given| Of eourse all this was play for the children, and the 
y the children, who folded them twelve by eight and then | esthetic will cry out against the ungain “ results.” But | | | 
folded down the ends one inch, making bags, that only | the chief results were not for theeye. The children were 
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lentils, had better try a pattern. Let him make any of 
the following designs accurately : 





Clay modeling and the study of solid forms have be- 
come very prevalent modes of manual training. Pen and 
pencil holding are good manual training if taught care- 
fully and not too soon, Twisting fire-lighters strength- 
ens the muscles used. 





MORALS AND MANNERS. 


By ANNA 
B, BADLAM, 
Training School, 
Lewiston Me. 








is familiar to all who have 
any knowledge of the present course 
of study in our schools ; but, of the 
“)) application of the term and the 

scope ef work under it,many of us would 
like to have a better comprehension 
and knowledge. 

The term may mean much or littlein 
accordance with the keen-sightedness 
of the teacher to note the tendencies of childhood in its 
growth, and her ability to read character. 

Granted that the average teacher possesses these quali- 
ties, ingenuity, the ‘‘ Open Sesame ” of methods and de- 
vices, must play an important part in her work to make 
it successful; for the teacher of to-day has not the same 
freedom allowed as in the German schools, or even such 
freedom as wasallowed in the schools of our own country 
fifty years ago. 

Her freedom of action somewhat limited, she must 
avoid all points of controversy, lest in trying to do good 
she arouse evil in the form of useless and endless contro- 
versy over some of the knotty questions of the day, and 
must keep in the current of a method whose waters are 
so clear that all may see the ground plan within its 
depths, 

Opportunities for imparting knowledge she will not 
lack, but the material appropriate to the occasion cannot 
be found at a moment’s notice, and foreseeing this, she 
has probably anticipated a little, and has her little book 
of questions ready to select from for concert recitation, 
busy-work, or if need be an impromptu talk. 

These are some of the proverbs, maxims, etc., from a 
note-book on ‘‘ Morals and Manners,” 

Work—Application—Perseverance. 
** One thing at atime, 
And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell,” 
‘* There is no time like the present.” 
** Not how much but how well.” 
‘*Tf at first you don’t succeed 
Try, try again.” 
‘Take care of the minutes, 
And the hours will take care of themselves.” 
‘* The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 
‘** Little by little,” an acorn said 
As down it sank in its leafy bed, 
‘ Little by little,’ I heard it say, 
‘ T’'ll be a spreading oak some day.’” 


Play—Kindly actions and gentleness. 
‘* Kind words can never die,” 
‘*In your play be very careful 
Not to give another pain ; 
If rude children tease or vex you, 
Never do the same to them.” 
‘** If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care : 
To whom you speak, of whum you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 
‘** Children do you love each other ? 
Are you always kind and true? 
Do you always do to others 
As you'd have them do to you?” 








Truth—Honesty. 

** Dare to be honest, 

Dare to be true.” 

“ Child, at all times tell the truth, 

Let no lie defile thy mouth ; 

If thou’rt wrong, be still the same— 

Speak the truth and bear the blame.” 

‘** Truth is honest, truth is sure ; 

Truth is strong and must endure.” 

**Guard well thy tongue.” 

“* Speak the truth at all times.” 

Politeness—Courtesy— Respect. 

** Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest things in the kindest way.” 

‘* Good boys and girls should never say 

* Twill,” and, ‘ Give me these,’ 

Oh no ; that never is the way, 

But, ‘ Mother, if you please.’ ” 

‘* Every action in company ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present.” 

‘** Read no letters, books, or papers in company ; but 
when there is a necessity for doing it, you must 
ask leave.” 

** When you speak of God or his attributes let it be 
seriously in reverence. Honor and obey your nat- 
ural parents, although they be poor.” 

** Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above.” 

‘* Two ears and only one mouth have you, 

The reason I think is clear ; 

It teaches, my child, that it will not do 

To talk about all you hear.” 

“Work while you work 

Play while you play 

That is the way 

To be cheerful and gay. 

I have indicated a few lines of work in the direction 
of teaching ‘ Morals and Manners” as suggestive to 
the many teachers who are engaged in training our 
‘little men and women” for the places they must fill 
in the world. 


POSITIVE vs. NEGATIVE TEACHING. 








By Prin. H. C. Kress, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 

(In a former article I endeavored to establish the physiological 
effect of teaching upon the brain, extending the analogy to the 
psychological effect. 

The first partof the following article is intended to illustrate 
negative ; teaching the second part positive teaching. 

It is not claimed that all negative teaching can be avoided by 
any butan infallible teacher; but that its use may be extensively 
curtailed, according to the prevailing methods of teaching, is 
firmly believed.) 

NEGATIVE TEACHING. 

George, you may read the first sentence in our lesson. 
‘** Jane and Mary set on the first seat.” 

Read the sentence again, George, and see whether you 
can tell me what mistake occurs in it.” 

‘* Jane and Mary set on the first seat.” 

Do you see the mistake,George? ‘‘ No, ma’am.” 

Willie, do you see the error? ‘* No, ma’am.” 

Well, read the sentence. 

‘* Jane and Mary set on the first seat.” 

Do you see the trouble now? 

** Set should be sit.” 

Why, certainly! Set should be sit, Set means to 
place, and the sentence doesn’t mean, Jane and Mary 
place on the first seat. I will write another sentence on 
the board. Charles, read it. 

‘*The boy sits on the chair.” 

Is that sentence correct, George? ‘‘No, ma’am,—it 
should be, ‘‘ * The boy sets on the chair.’ ” 

Are you sure? Let me write the sentence on the board 
just as you spoke it Which do you think is proper, sets 
or sits? Don’t youstill know? What did we say sets 
means? ‘ To place.” 

Certainly. Now, does the sentence mean that the boy 
place on the chair? ‘ No, ma’am.” 

How, then, should the sentence be? ‘The boy sits on 
the chair.” 

Correct. Now, Willie, you give me a sentence in which 
the word sits is used currectly. ‘Grandpa sits in his 
old arm-chair.” 

Is that right, class? ‘‘ Yes, ma’am!” (One boy does 
not answer.) Are you all sure? ‘‘ No, ma’am!” (From 
the boy.) 





I write the sentence on the board in this way—‘‘Grand- 
pa sets in his old arm-chair.” Now, James, read that 
sentence twice, slowly. (James complies.) 

Does that sound right? ‘‘ Sets should be sits.” 

But does it sound right, class? (Silence.) Of course it 
doesn’t, because it 1s wrong, and incorrect sentences 
don’t sound right. The next sentence. Clara. 

‘*He gave some apples to May and I.” 

Is that sentence correct? ‘‘No, ma’am ; it should be 
‘ He give some apples to May and I.’ Are you sure? “Yes, 
ma’am.” 

Johnny, how would you correct the sentence? (Silence.) 
Read this sentence, Johnny. (Teacher writes, He gave 
some apples to May.) 

Is this sentence correct? ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

Now read this sentence (Teacher writes, He gave 
some apples to I.) 

Now is that right? ‘‘ No, ma’am.” 

Why not? 

‘*It should be ‘ He gave some apples to me. 

Of course it should. Now the sentence above means; 

‘* He gave the apples to May and to me,” only the word 
to is omitted. How, then, should the sentence read. 
‘* He gave some apples to May and me.” 

Correct. Now, George, tell me a sentence in which 
you use an expression just like ‘ May and me’ incorrectly, 
‘* James took the sled frcm George and I.” 

Right. Johnny, you give me acorrect sentence like 
James’. ‘‘Will you go with James and I to town?” 

Is that correct, class? ‘It is not.” 

Of course not. Just think, Johnny—you said ‘‘ with 
James and I”—was that right? I will write it on the 
board just as you said. ‘‘ Willyou go with James and 
Ito town?” Now readit, Johnny. (Johnny reads.) Is 
it correct,do you think? (Silence.) 

Now, Johnny, you seem to be confused. Read the sen- 
tence slowly three times. Do you see your mistake 
now? ‘‘ Yes, the word J should be me.” 

Right. Now let us review set and sit. 
our very first sentence correctly, James? 

‘* Jane and May set on the first seat.” 

Is that the way we corrected it? ‘‘ No,ma’am.” (Some 
say, ‘* Yes.”) 

Why, no, we did not. 
on the first seat.” 

And what did we say about the sentence, 
some apples to—,” when we read it properly ? 

(George.) ‘‘ He gave some apples to May and me.” 

(Johnny.) *‘ No, ma’am,—We said, ‘ He gave some ap- 
ples to May and I,’” 

You are wrong, Johnny. I see we must have a thor- 
ough drill of the same kind to-morrow. We want to 
learn the use of these words before we go any further in 
the subject of false syntax.” 


” 


Can you repeat 


We said, ‘‘Jane and May sit 


“He gave 


POSITIVE TEACHING, 


Our lesson to-day is practice in the correct use of cer- 
tain words. I will write a sentence on the board, and 
James you may read it. (Writes.) 

William may sit on that seat. 

I will write a few more sentences on the board, and 
you may read then together. (Writes.) 

The bird sits on the fence. May John sit with me?” 
The girls were sitting in the grass. 

Right. Now, Lily, will you give me a sentence in 
which the word sit or sits is used properly? ‘‘ Sit down, 
Mary.” 

Correct. James, you give me a sentence. 
teacher sits on a chair.” 

Right. Now let us together read all the sentences 
you have spoken. (They read.) 

Now you may go to the board, and each write ten sen- 
tences in which sit is used properly. 

Now we will turn to another word. In the evening, 
when the sun goes down behind the hills, what do we 
say of thesun? ‘ Thesun sets.” 

Yes. In that case we always use the word sets, 

I have written some sentences on the board—will you 
read them? 

‘The doctor sets a broken bone.” ‘‘ May set a hen 
yesterday.” ‘‘ He set the can on the table.” 

Now, boys and girls, you see that in the last three 
sentences the word set means to-place the doctor placed 
the bone—May placed the hen on the nest—he placed 
the can on the table. If you are not sure whether you 


“The 


use set properly, alwaysask yourself, does the sentence 
mean to place? And if it does, set is nearly always 
right. Of course, in case of the sun and moon, set does 
not mean place, but you can easily remember that ex- 
ception. Now let us carefully read the sentences con- 
taining the word set again. 

Now go to the blackboard and write ten sentences 
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about the word set. Now read your sentences. 

Let us return to the word sift. May, use the word sit 
in the sentence, ‘‘ The birds sit on the fence.” 

“ Lily. —We saw the frog sitting by the side of the 
pond.” 

Let us read our ten sentences about sit again. 

Johnny, use set in asen*tence. ‘‘ The teacher told the 
boy to set down.” 

(Teacher quickly.) That’s wrong Johnny. Repeat the 
sentence with the word sit. ‘‘ The teacher told the boy 
to sit down.” 

Give me another sentence containing the words sit 
down. ‘The boy will sit down.” 

Another. ‘‘ James will sit down when the bell taps.” 

Now, Johnny, although sit down is not a very good 
expression in some cases, whenever you do say it, always 
use the words sit down. 

Lily, you may use set in asentence. (Lily is one of the 
brightest scholars in the class, and the teacher, being 
anxious for a correct sentence, calls on her.) 

‘George broke his arm, and the doctor set the broken 
bone.” Right. Charles, another, ‘I set a trap to catch 
arat.” Johnny, youtry again. ‘“‘ Mamma set adish on 
thetable.” Good. Still another, Johnny. ‘I will set 
a hen to-morrow.” 

Now you understand it. Now, Johnny, use the words 
sit down in asentence. ‘I will sit down in a few min- 


utes.” 
Right. You may “sit down,” for you understand this 
lesson perfectly. 


Read this sentence, Lily: 
book,” Now this sentence: 
book.” 

Combine the sentences, using the second sentence first. 
‘‘The teacher gave May a book and mea book.”’ 

Can you shorten the sentence? ‘‘The teacher gave 
May and me a book.” 

Yes, or you could say,'The teacher gave May and me 
each a book. Johnny, read this sentence: “The 
farmer gave Charles and me some apples.” 

William, read this. ‘‘ Father gave some peaches to 
Jobnny and me.” 

May, read this sentence. (Writes.) The rabbit ran away 
from Julia and me. 

Now, in these sentences, you see that we use the expres- 
sions ‘to John and me,” “from Julia and me,” and 
whenever we say “from Julia,” or “with Julia,” or ‘to 
Julia,’’ and wish to add the pronoun to the expression, 
we must say “‘and me.” In the sentence, ‘‘He gave 
Charles and me some apples,” it means ‘‘ fo Charles and 
me,” only the word to is not written. Let us read these 
sentences again. 

“The teacher gave May and me a book.” 

‘The farmer gave Charles and me some apples.” 

‘Father gave some peaches to John and me,” 

“The rabbits ran away from Julia and me.” 

Who can give me another sentence like those we just 
read? ‘* Mother told James and me a story.” 

Right. “Mother gave me ten cents to buy candy for 
Lily and me.” 

Yes. Now goto the blackboard,and write ten sentences 
using such expressions as ‘“‘John and me,” “ Mary and 
me,” properly. For our next lesson you may prepare 
ten sentences containing the word sit, and ten with the 
word set, in addition to the next page. 


“‘The teacher gave mea 
“‘The teacher gave May a 


NUMBER. 


Object : To introduce the number six and teach its 
relation to five. 

{ Steps: a, b, and e. 

a, Review questions, inducing the idea five, as: How 
many days do we come to school every week? How 
many toes on one foot? How many apples have I 
drawn ? 

}. Add another drawing and ask how many. Con- 
tinue with these questions : 

Five and how many more make six ? 

om © 2 es 

How many must I take from six to leave five? 

How many must I put to five to make six? 

How many sticks must I put with this one stick to 
make six? How many must I take away from six to 
leave one ? 


Six is how many more than 1? 
One “ “ 








“e “ ify 


: ios  * «=G? 
Six * “os more “* 5? 
Five“ « Jess < 6? 


Five and one are how many ? 
One and five are how many? 
c. Practical questions in illustration of 1+5=6 and 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
ciass work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 





Long, long ago, in a far away country, lived a king 
whose name was Midas. All kings are supposed to be 
rich, but this king was so fond of gold that he was never 
satisfied with the gold he had, he always wanted more. 
He spent most of his time in the vault where he kept his 
treasure, counting it over andover. In those days 
strange things happened, so you must not be surprised 
at what I am going to tell. One day while he was count- 
ing his treasure, a shadow fell over the heaps of gold 
and the king looked up and saw a pleasant looking 
young man. The king was somewhat startled, as you 
may think, for he knew that he had locked the great 
doors very carefully. So he concluded that the 
young man was something more than mortal. As he 
had a kind face, the king imagined that he had come to 
do him a favor. 

‘You are a wealthy man,” the youth observed, look- 
ing around the room. “If I am not mistaken, your 
dungeon here holds more gold than any other room in 
the world.” 

““O, yes, yes,” said the king, “I have done pretty 
well, but I am by no means satisfied.” , 

*‘ Just as a matter of curiosity, I should like to know 
what would satisfy you?” said the stranger with a curi- 
ous smile. 

King Midas did some very serious thinking for a few 
moments. He had a feeling that this stranger had the 
power and the will to give him anything he asked. 
As this was a chance of a lifetime he naturally wished 
to make a wise choice. At last he said: ‘I am tired 
of getting my gold together little by little. If I coulu 
have my wish, everything I touched would be turned 
into gold.” 

‘Your idea is a very original one. 
that this would satisfy you?” 

** How could it fail?’ asked the king with assurance. 

‘You might wish that you did not possess this 
power,” said the young man. 

‘““ Never,” replied the king. 
perfectly happy.” 

* Be it as you wish,” said the stranger. ‘‘ To-morrow 
when you wake you will find that you have the golden 
touch.” And then he vanished in as mysterious a way as 
he had come. 

You may be sure that when the king awoke the next 
morning he was anxious to try his new accomplishment. 
Before the sun was really awake he opened his eyes, 
and he at once laid his finger on a chair, expecting to 
see it turned into gold. ‘It must have been only a 
drea’n,” he said sadly, and he laid his royal head on the 
pillow again. 

Not long after the sunbeams began to creep into his 
room and King Midas noticed that the coverlet 
looked remarkably like gold. He touched the chair 
again. It was at once turned into gold. 

Midas jumped up and ran all around the room touch- 
ing everything and turning it into gold. He dressed 
himself and was pleased to find that his clothes were of 
gold, though they were somewhat heavy. He put on 
his spectacles that he might better see his work and— 
be found that he could not see at all. His sight was 
none of the best and it struck him as a pity that he 
could never own another pair of spectacles that he 
could see through. 

He went downstairs, turning everything into gold on 
his way. It pleased him very much to walk down a 
staircase of solid gold and to guide himself by a golden 
balustrade. He went into th~ garden to look at his roses 
of which he was very proud. As soon as he touched 
one it was a golden rose. To my mind it was not half 
so pretty asour roses are; but King Midas liked it so 
well, that he went on all through the garden, making 
golden roses. 


Are you sure 


“If I had it I should be 


tention to his breakfast. He poured a cup of coffee, and 
of course the coffee pot turned into gold. When he 

lifted the cup to his mouth, he burnt himself on the 
melted gold in the cup. ‘I can do without coffee,” he 

said to console himself and tried a roll; but with no 
better success. No one can eat a goldenroll. It was all 
thesame through breakfast. The hot cakes, the vege- 
tables, and in fact everything he tried turned into gold 

and sometimes burned him as badly asthe coffee did. 

By this time the poor king began to see that he was 
not likely to get any breakfast and he sighed deeply. 

Little Marygold heard the sigh, and although she did not 
know his trouble, she wanted to comfort him. So she 

climbed up on his knee, and the king put his arms about 

her. You see he had forgotten about the golden touch, 

but instead of his lively little Marygold, he held a little 

golden girl. 

King Midas had begun to be a little tired of his golden 

touch, for he feared he would have to starve to death, 

and when he saw his precious child turned to gold he 

wrung his hands and cried, he was so niiserable. He 

wished that he was the poorest man in the kingdom and 

proniised that he would never care for gold again if his 

Marygold could be restored to him. 

All at once the stranger stood before him. ‘‘ Well, 

friend,” said he cheerfully, ‘“‘how goes the golden 

touch ?” 

Midas could only groan and shake his head. 

“* Why, how is this?’ Have I not done all I prom- 
ised? Does not the touch do its work ?” 

“Too well,” said the king. Everything about me is 
gold and yet I am the most unhappy man in the world, 
I am King Midas and I cannot have so much as a drink 
of water or a bit of bread. Worst of all my little Mary- 
gold is a senseless piece of gold.” 

‘King Midas, I believe you are growing wiser,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘ Which would you rather have, the golden 
touch or your flesh and blood Marygold ?” 

“Oh, Marygold !” said the king. ‘ The touch is hate- 
ful to me.” 

‘*Go and bathe in the river at the foot of the garden,”, 
said the strange young man. “‘ Take a vessel with you 
and fill it with the water, Sprinkle a few drops upon 
the things that you have turned into gold and, my word 
for it, they will be as good as ever again.” 

King Midas took the plunge in the river and hurried 
back with a big pitcher full of water. You may be sure 
that Marygold was the first object he tried to restore. 
The pink color came back to her face and in a moment 
she said: ‘‘Oh! father, why did you spill water on my 
clean dress ?” 

She did not know about the golden touch, and her 
father was too ashamed to tell her. After giving Mary- 
gold a good hug he took his pitcher and sprinkled water 
over all the golden objects in the house. 

No one but Midas himself and the stranger knew this 
strange story; but everybody wondered what had hap- 
pened to the king that he no longer cared for his treasures. 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 






ARRIE had a new slate when she started 
to school. She felt very happy over it, 
because her old one had a crack in it, 
and she had wanted a new one for along 
time. The same morning little Mary 

Kelly came back to school after along sickness. She 

told the teacher she could not write her lesson because 

she had no slate. ‘‘Carrie,” whispered the teacher, 

‘*‘ will you give Mary your old slatet” Carrie thought a 

moment. She knew that Mary’s father was very poor 

and would not buy her a slate. Then Carrie said, “‘ No, 

Mis; Wilson, she can’t have my old slate. I would 

rather give her my new one. I don't think it right to 

give away the oldest of any-thing.” 


TWO WAYS OF SEEING, 





By this time the king was hungry and quite ready for 
his breakfast. 
I have not said anything about the king's Itttle daugh- 
ter Marygold, whom he loved very dearly. When he 
went into breakfast she had not yet come down, so he 
ordered a servant to call her. Very soon she came in 


crying and complaining that the roses in the garden 
were spoiled, that they were ugly yellow roses and had 
no fragrance. 





5+1=6. Stories illustrating same made by children. 


John and Willie each had two bright eyes. You would 
have no reason to suppose that John would see more 
than Willie, but he did. If they went to walk, 
Willie would come home tired and say he didn’t see any 
fun in taking the same old walk every day, when he saw 
nothing new. John would bave his pockets full of cur- 
ious stones, shells, and other treasures, Besides this he 
often found a new flower for his collection of pressed 
flowers or a rare fern for his fernery, When the two 





The king tried to comfort her and then turned his at- 


boys were men they did not change in this respect, 
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Willie went through life grumbling because it was so 
dull and John never failed to find something pleasant 
every day. 





HOW A PRINCE WAS PUNISHED, 


When Prince Henry, the brother of the present em- 
peror of Germany, was a small boy he had a great dis- 
like for his morning bath. Every morning the nurse 
had a struggle with him, and often she was obliged to 
call in the Empress to settle the matter. One morning 
she came in the nursery and told the nurse to let the 
Prince have his way. He felt very happy over his 
triumph and set out upon his morning walk. To his sur- 
prise, the sentinel at the gate did not present arms as he 
passed. When a second sentinel failed to do this, the 
Prince walked up to him and in a severe tone asked : 
“Do you know who I am?” “ Yes, your Highness.” 
‘“Who am 1?” “Prince Henry.” ‘‘Why don’t you 
salute?” The man had received his orders from the 
empress, and he replied, ‘‘ Because we do not present 
arms to an unwashed prince.” The little Prince took his 
bath very meekly next morning, and every morning 
after. 





A GENEROUS BOOT-BLACK,. 


A man called to a little boot-black one day. He was 
in a hurry, and the boy walked slowly as if tired out. 
Before he got his brushes out a larger boy ran upsaying, 
‘You go sitdown, Jimmy.” The man thought the large 
boy was bullying the little one andhe toldhimso. ‘It’s 
all right, sir, ’m doing it for Jimmy. He’s been sick 
and we boys give him a lift when we are not busy our- 
selves.” ‘‘ He’s right, they do,” said Jimmy. ‘ What 
part of the money do you keep for yourself?” asked the 
man. The boot-black straightened himself and asked, 
‘*Do you think I’m sneak enough to take anything for 
helping a sick chum?” ‘‘ Well, you are a pretty square 
fellow. Here isa quarter. Keep ten cents yourself and 
give the rest to Jimmy.” ‘‘I don’t want anything. 
Here, Jim, it’s your customer,” said his friend, tossing 
him the quarter. 


THE QUAKER’S ADVICE. 


An elderly Quaker gentleman used to say when he 
met a boy with dirty hands, ‘“‘ My boy, dost thee study 
chemistry?” Of course the boy would know nothing 
about chemistry, and the Quaker would say, ‘I will 
teach thee how to perform a curious chemical experi- 
ment. Go home, take a piece of soap, put it in water, 
and rub it briskly on thy face and hands. It will make 
a beautiful froth, and thy skin will be very much whiter. 
That is an experiment in chemistry which I advise thee 
to try.” 





THE KING AND THE BURNT CAKE, 


Alfred the Great was king of England over a thous- 
and years ago. When he began to reign some enemies 
of the English, called Danes, came into the country in 
such numbers that the king was obliged to hide himself. 
The story goes that he lived for some time with a peas- 
ant. One,day the peasant’s wife, who had no idea who 
her guest was, went out and told the king to watch 
some cakes she was baking and see that they did not 
burn. Theking wesso busy thinking about his unhappy 
country that he forgot about the cakes. When the 
woman came back she found her dinner spoiled. She 
was very angry and told King Alfred that he was a lazy 
fellow, that though he was not willing to watch the 
cakes while baking, he would be ready enough to eat 
them when done. 





KING ALFRED AND THE DANES, 


Another story about this king runs like this : He was 
about to attack the Danes, and was very anxious to know 
how many men they had on their side. He did a very 
daring thing in order to find out. Dressed as a harper 
he went into the camp of the enemy. The Danes were 
so pleased with his music that they gave him the best 
they had to eat and treated him like a king, which he 
really was. After he had found out all he wished to 
know, he quietly slipped away one night and joined his 
ownarmy. Next day he attacked the Danes and gained 
a great victory. 


A BRAVE DOG. 


Barry was the name of a St. Bernard dog that belonged 
tosome monks who lived in the Alps mountains. This dog 
saved a great many lives, and a great many interesting 
stories are told about him. A party of English travelers 
were crossing the mountains, when a great storm came 
upon them. One of the servants and a little boy were 
wept down a steep rock, and the rest reached the convent. 


As soon as the monks heard the story they sent Barry 
in search. He soon found them almost buried in snow. 
The man drank some of the brandy from the flask that 
hung around the dog’s neck. Then he put the child on 
the dog’s back and they reached the convent in safety. 
When this dog died his body ‘was stuffed and placed in 
a museum in Berne, a city in Switzerland. 











EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, pvuet and critic, was 
born in Hartford, Connecticut, October 8, 1833. He is 
related to a number of literary people, and his mother 
was a poet of considerable talent. His father died when 
Stedman was a mere child and he was educated by his 
uncle, James Stedman, a prominent lawyer of Norwich. 


SECOND PUPIL. 

Atsixteen,young Stedman entered Yale college. Heex- 
celled in English composition and took a prize for a poem 
called ‘‘ Westminster.” He was not the most docile of 
students, for in his junior year he was suspended, and 
he never returned to college. 

THIRD PUPIL. 


After leaving college he went into journalism, and 
when only nineteen became editor of the Norwich 
Tribune. A year later found him editing a paper at 
Winsted, and in the following year he removed to New 
York city. In 1859 Mr. Stedman joined the staff of the 
Tribune and during the war he acted as war correspond- 
ent for the World. His letters from ‘‘ the front” were 
thrilling and accurate. 

FourTu PUPIL. 

After this experience in journalism he went to the 
banking business that he might have more time for in- 
dependent literary work. His business was successful, 
and in his leisure hours he wrote the ‘‘ Victorian Poets,” 
a splendid critical work. Fame as well as wealth was 
now his. A beautiful home was purchased in New 
York, and here many literary and cultured people loved 
to meet. There was also a beautiful seaside home in 
New Hampshire. Many of his charming poems were 
written here. 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

But a misfortune now overtook the prosperous author, 
In 1888 he suddenly lost his fortune. He bravely went 
to work again, leased his beautiful house and took a 
smaller and plainer one. In the new house the “ Poets 
of America” was written, and at once became very pop- 
ular. A household edition of Stedman’s poems was 
brought out in 1884, and in these are included many uni- 
versal favorites. 


SELECTION FROM STEDMAN. 


Above the clouds I lift my wing 
To hear the bells of heaven ring : 

Some of their music, though my flights be wild, 
To earth I bring ; 

Then let me soar and sing. 





—The Singer. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Tres, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Sepr. 18.—The Holland budget shows a deficit of $1,000,000. 
Twelve hundred bodies of the Consuegra (Spain) floods recovered. 
— Death of Gen. Isaac F. Quimby, a war veteran at Rochester, \. 
Y., and of Leon Hyacinthe Marais, the French actor. 
Sepr 20.—Disturbances in Honduras.—Death of William [, 
Scott, railroad magnate and ex-congressman. 
Sept. 21.—Great Britian to replace ships of the North Amencan 
squadron with more powerful ones.—Japan arranging for an ex- 
hibit at Chicago. 
Sept. 22.—Supposed case of cholera in Londou.—Better feeling 
follows the relaxation of passport regulations in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 
Sept. 23.—Tammany dedicates a monument at Gettysburg. 
The Minneapolis harvest festival] a great success. 
Sept. 24.—Tacoma wants the Democratic national convention, 
—Death of the Grand Duchess Paul of Russia. 
Sept. 25.—Oklahoma statehood convention proposed. 
Sept. 26.—China trying to conciliate the “* powers”. — Earth. 
quake in Illinois. 
Sept. 27.—-Low water in the Erie canal. 

—_—_———_ ee 

RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 
American farmers may congratulate themselves on the 
removal of the prohibition on the importation of pork to 
Denmark. Russia seized an American schooner in Ber- 
ing sea. In consequence of the work on the Nicaragua 
canal the United States government is anxious to get a 
foothold in the West Indies. There has been considerable 
talk, therefore, of purchasing the island of St. Thomas 
from Denmark. More land was opened in Oklahoma, and 
thousands rushed to the territory to claim homes. On 
account of the warm, dry weather great forest fires 
occured in Minnesota. During the month there were large 
shipments of grain to the East. Arrangments are making 
for an electrical congress at the Columbian exhibition. 
Mail was carried from Yokohama to Queenstown in twenty 
days, thus breaking all previous records. Several plans 
are advanced for laying Pacific cables. Gold was discov- 
ered on the Upper Yukon. A great cotton crop helps the 
prosperity of the South. An anti-French bill was intro- 
duced in the Canadian parliament. The insurgents 
triumphed over Balmaceda who, fearing that he could not 
get out of the country, shot himself. There was great 
excitement over the passage of Russian volunteer ships 
through the Dardanelles. The holding of a picnic by 
British officers on the island of Mitylene, sixty miles from 
the strait, led to the report that Great Britain had taken 
forcible possession. The evolutions of the big armies of 
France and Austria took place. Russia increased her 
force on the Polish frontier to 500,000 men. The Swiss 
celebrated the six hundredth anniversary of the forma 
tion of the republic. A flood at Consuegra, Spain, caused 
the lose of 3,000 lives. In New Zealand women may now 
run for parliament. The Spaniards had several battles 
with the natives in the Carolineislands. Chinese violence 
against foreigners continued. A mob of 20,000 Chinese as 
sembled to prevent the erection of a telegraph. A famine 
is feared in one of the Chinese provinces on account of the 
failure of the crops. Ex-President Grevy, of France, died. 
QUESTIONS. 

What excuse did European nations make for excluding 
American pork ? 

Describe the island of St Thomas. Name some islands 
the United States already own ? 

How was the land for Oklahoma secured ? 

In what parts of the United States are there the most 
extensive forests? What effect have forests on rainfall ’ 

What effect will the large crops have on business : 

What waters and land would you cross in goiug east 
from Yokohama to Liverpool ? 

How are ocean cables laid ? 

Describe the Yukon river. 
country along its course ? 

What partof Canada is largely French ? What is the 
advantage of having the business of government all done 
in one language? Why do the people of the United States 
use English ? 

What was the result of the Chilean revolution ? 

What was known as the “‘ Dardenelles incident’ » 

Give a sketch of ex-President Grevy. 





What is the character of the 





STUDYING CURRENT EVENTS. 

There are several good ways of presenting current events 
in the school-room. One teacher says she announces each 
day that she will call upon a certain number of her pupils 
(no particular pupils designated) sitting in a certain row to 
bring in items of news the next morning. A few moments 
at the opening of school are devoted to the exercise. The 


pupils arise when called upon and give extemporaneously 
the events they have learned from newspapers or from 
older people. After each there is a short discussion during 
which questions are asked and answered, the pupils of 
course doing the greater part of the work. 


If there are 
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CECIL F. P. BANCROFT. 


Among the famous schools of New England, Phillips 
academy holds a high rank. The long and successful 
term of Dr. Taylor came to an end in 1872 ; his successor 
was Prof. C. F. P. Bancroft who still remains at the 
head of this institution. His enlightened administra- 
tion of affairs has made him widely known. There isa 
stir in this school equal to that in many a college; the 
students are full of enthusiasm and have an esprit du 
corps rarely seen in an academy, 





THE Phillips academy at Andover, Mass.,was founded 
in 1778 and incorporated in 1780. It has been the pio- 
eer and patron of the American academies, so-called. 
From the beginning its principal work has been prepar- 
ing boys for college, and more recently for scientific 
schools. Its constitution contemplated, among other 
things, theological instruction, and the theological semi- 
nary, the first of its kind in the world, was developed in 
1807, and is knownas the Andover Theological semin- 
ary. In 1830, ‘‘ the Teachers’ seminary and English de- 
partment” was organized as a separate school, but after 
the establishment of public normal schools, it was 


merged, 1842, in the academy as the English depart-|/ 


ment, and remains so at the present time, 


The faculty numbers thirteen men. Cecil F. P. Ban- |; i 


croft, Ph, D., L. H. D., has held the office of principal 
since 1873. The present attendance is a little over four 
hurdred boys, about half of whom are from New Eng- 
land, and the other half from the other states and for- 
eign countries. Most of the students are between fifteen 
and twenty years of age. 

It is not a boarding-school proper, but organized more 
nearly on the college plan. About a fourth of the pupils 
live in ‘* Commons,” and the rest in private families; 
not more than twelve in any one dwelling. The instruc- 
tion covers all the requirements for American colleges 
and scientific schools in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
history, mathematics, natural sciences, and English. A 
few students go directly to the professional schools, afew 
enter advanced classes in the higher institutions, and a 
few finish their schoo! education in the academy. 

The academy and seminary together occupy a tract of 
over one hundred and fifty acres. The academy has 
buildings of its own worth $150,000, and invested funds 
amounting to $270,000. New buildings are now going 
up to provide for the new requirements and the increased 
attendence, and a committee of the alumni is actively en- 
gaged in increasing the modest endowment. There are 
about 405 boys in attendance at this time. A building 
for a chemical laboratory building is going up at a cost 
of about $40,000 ; also a cottage for a home for a dozen 

boys (with a teacher) to cost $8,000. 

A former pupil writes:— 

‘In all my experience I have not found a student or 
graduate of Phillips Andover academy who is not proud 
of the happy and profitable days spent in study on 
‘* Zion’s Hill” as the upper part of Andover is sometimes 
called. Ifound there was no room at Andover fora 


lazy or vicious student. The moral, intellectual, and 
physical natures seemed to me to be cared for. Every 
moment the faculty crowded with study, recitation, or 
exercise. To the literary student, Andover possesses 
many attractionsin itself. The homes of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, and other 
noted writers are within sight of the academy. It is 
hard to find an Andover student that does not take good 
rank at the colleges. 








THE BEST PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


By ELMER E. PHILLIPs, New York City. 


The requirements for admission to college are quite 
different in the different colleges; different in the 
amount of work required in preparation and also in its 
character. Some emphasize the ancient classics, some 
the modern, some mathematics and science. Each one, 
too, has its own standards and its own ways of ascer- 
taining whether a candidate for admission has such 
knowledge and discipline of mind as will enable him to 
profit by the instruction of the college. These ways are 
sometimes inscrutable to the average human mind, but 
at some future time they will perhaps be revealed. All 
the colleges are each year varying their requirements, 
adding some, removing others, and changing still others. 
These changes are generally in the direction of greater 
practicability and are demanded by the practical busi- 
ness world. 

The increased amount of time given to learning to 
speak the modern larguages, and the prominence given 
to experimental methods in teaching science, show this. 
All these changes in colleges have produced correspond- 
ing ones in preparatory schools, for these schools in 
making up their courses of study as well as in the 
methods used, are largely influenced by the college 
requirements, This ought not to be so, but from force of 
circumstances it isso. It has, however, produced some 
good results in preparatory work. It has brought about 
more practical methods in physics and chemistry, and in 
arithmetic it has centered the attention more than form- 
erly upon the portions more directly bearing upon busi- 
ness, and has introduced short business methods. From 
an educational point of view, however, the general 
effect of this undue influence is bad. To college influ- 
ence is due chiefly the narrowing of the mind by pre- 
scribing for admission quantity rather than quality, and 
the unnatural, mechanical, and cramming processes 
sometimes used in disposing of this quantity. 
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The best preparation for college is not that which is 
obtained by pursuing a course of study mapped out with 
a view ¢f passing certain examinations. It covers a 
much broader tield. It considers the individual, the 
development of his powers in their natural order. It 
begins in a thorough mastery of fundamental principles 
and does not add the upper stories till the foundation is 
carefully laid. One cannot be too careful on this point. 
A foundation poorly laid means a weak and unsafe 
building. In the education of a child it means, while in 
school, lack of interest in study and a long train of ills 
im consequence, loss of aspiration and ambition, discour- 
agement, abandonment of plans for higher education, 
and an early retirement from school ; and afterwards it 
means a life without a taste for reading and without the 
enjoyment which educated people derive from literature. 

The secret of arousing interest in study is in seeing 
that nothing is passed over that is imperfectly under- 
stood and is afterwards kept fresh in memory till that 
knowledge or principle has become a part of the child’s 
nature. Children would become fond of study if made 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


to master subjects. Nothing discourages a pupil more 
than trying to do work beyond his ability ; if long con- 
tinued, he loses ambition, gives up, thinks he cannot 
learn, drops out of school, a disappointment to bimself 
and his parents. 

The weakest place in the line of preparation for college 
is near the beginning. There is too great haste made to 
get into the higher branches before the elementary ones 
are mastered, and this produces joss of time and effort 
and sadly retards, if it does not well-nigh destroy, suc- 
cessful advanced work. Boys are far better prepared in 
Latin and Greek, in algebra, geometry, and the natural 
sciences, than in geography and spelling, composition, 
and English grammar. With respect to this last branch 
of study, I think I can detect signs of better things in 
the near future. A re-action is setting in toward earlier 
ways. There is tobe a general departure from those 
methods which some teachers, discarding technical 
grammar, have tried for a few years past and found 
wanting, which consist chiefly in dictation work or com- 
position, or easy development lessons. The aim in 
this seems to have been to provide something easy to 
learn. I cannot speak too highly of the value of dic- 
tation work and composition, but the development busi- 
ness has been overdone. This explanation of the failure 
of such work to produce pupils well trained in language 
is that it has not covered the whole field. It has been 
centered too much on the written language of the 
pupil, while his oral language, and the critical 
analysis of the writings of others, the force of 
words, formation, synonyms, syntax, and the order of 
words in sentences, have been neglected. It cannot be 
denied, I think, that pupils are not trained as they once 
were to nice discriminations in language. The teaching 
of this subject in the future will retain what is of value 
in the new methods, but it will be more in harmony 
with what is indicated above. 

If one is to receive the best preparation for college, 
the elementary work in every subject pursued must be 
carefully done before advanced work is taken up, other- 
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wise it is pretty certain that it will not be done at all. 

A pupil who has reached advanced work deficient in 
the elementary work leading up to it, will gather here 
and there isolated facts and principles of the elementary 
work, but the chances are a thousand to one against his 
ever removing his deficiencies by systematic study. The 
best preparation requires much time, for the pupil must 
learn to think, to observe, to weigh, to discriminate. 
He must shape his work and pursue it very much as if 
he were not preparing for college. He must go outside 
of and beyond the prescribed branches, and all he does 
should be for the work's sake, for its educational and 
disciplinary value. 

Let me express the wish of very many teachers that 
colleges may introduce more rational tests for admis- 
sion ; that the tests in the various colleges may be more 
nearly uniform ; that ability, knowledge of subjects, 
quality, may count for more, and quantity for less. 
Then will preparatory schools do better work, and their 
work of preparing for college will be more in harmony 
with true education. 
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THE SPECIAL WORK OF PRATT INSTITUTE. 





The past few years have brought before the people of 
this country numerous interesting and valuable experi- 
ments in the line of education. Probably no one field 
of research has been s0 little understood by the public 
in general, and hence 80 little studied, or valued. It is 
for this reason, namely, that the public knows so little 
of the purpose and object of educational instruction, that 
any new development that presents, or seems to present, 
what is called a practical side is looked upon as progres- 
sive and modern. But one is so apt to forget that the 
practical in anything depends as much, if not more, up- 
on the intelligence behind it as upon the exact execution. 

It is absolutely essential then, in dealing with any ed- 
ucational project, to keep clearly in the mind the object 
or objects for which it stands. A clear distinction be- 
tween the manual training movement and trade or 
industrial education, is as necessary as to know the dif- 
ference between technical and scientific instruction. 

Pratt institute, organized four years ago in the city of 
Brooklyn, has assumed a position and established a work 
of more than local character, which carries it beyond 
the limits of experiment, and it is but fair to ask,what is 
this special work ? Howisit different from that of num- 
erous schools in our cities? What is its place in the ed- 
cational and industrial life of the country ? 

A reply to these questions discloses a three-fold line of 
work : (1) that of furnishing instruction in the line of 
various industrial pursuits, (2)in placing before the pub- 
lic and private schools of the country a model school 
curriculum, where from the kindergarten to the high 
school the positions of drawing and manual training 
should have due recognition, and (3)of furnishing profes- 
sional or normal instruction in certain branches of work. 
It was with these objects in view that the large buildings 
were erected, the class-rooms furnished, the laboratories 
and studios equipped. With such a purpose before it, 
the work of Pratt institute has grown from that of a doz- 
en pupils, with two instructors, in 1887, to three thous- 
and pupils and over ninety instructors in 1891. The 
greater part of the work done at the institute is of an in- 
dustrial character. 

Classes in all branches of mechanical, scientific, art, 
and domestic work, are carried on with the best and most 
approved apparatus and facilities. The artist, the design- 
er, the machinist, the plumber, the self-supportiug per- 
son of either sex, and of any locality, finds something of 
advantage in the class work offered. Something to make 
his own handicraft more intelligible, more accurate, more 
advanced. Believing in the dignity of manual labor, of 
whatever nature, and in the power of personal expansion 
on works of the hand, the founder of the institute de- 
veloped these classes first. While the work is of a special 
and professional character, it is no less of an educational 
nature. The systematic and graded courses of study, 
the development of the thought, as the course proceeds, 
from simple to complex, are evidences of this, after which 
the step to an all-around school curriculum 1s easy and 
natural. The technical high school department, as the 
exponent of the latess development in educational 
thought, offers a complete course of study of three years 
to both sexes. Its object is purely educational, and is 
developed in five parallel courses of English, science, 
mathematics, drawing, and shopwork. This idea of an 
harmonious whole in the course of study is aimed at in 
the kindergarten, carried on through the primary and 
secondary grades, up to the high school. In other words, 
it is the object of the institute to show a complete, graded 
course of study. 
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Ir doe: sound a little strange to read that the Rev. 
Mary Jane Smith has been called to the pastorate of a 
Congregational church. It might have been expected 
that the Methodists or Universalists would call a 
woman into the pulpit, but not the Congregationalists 
or Presbyterians. Yet, after all, is the pulpit any more 
sacred than the teacher’s desk? There is nothing essen- 
tially holy in brick, wood, or stone. If a woman can 
teach, and nobody think it unwomanly, why may she 
not preach and nobody think it wrong? for good preach- 
ing is nothing more than good teaching. 


It is stated as a commendable fact that Ann Arbor 
graduated last spring 620 students. What kind of stud- 
ents? If the number of factsa pupil knows is by no 
means the measure of his success, so the number of 
graduates a school enrolls is not by any means the gauge 
of its worth. Something tells, but this something is not 
numbers. Bigness is by no means greatness. 





H. B. BRYANT. 





‘‘ Bryant and Stratton” became an educational trade- 
mark forty years ago. It was about 1853 that Mr. H. B. 
Bryant and Mr. H. D. Stratton saw there was a gap in 
the educational field and organized a school in each of 
forty-eight of the cities of the United States and Canada, 
under the term of “Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege.” After some years the labor of caring for the one 
in Chicago became so great that all but that school 
were disposed of ; on this school was concentrated the 
entire attention of the firm for many years. 

After the death of Mr. Strat:on,Mr. Bryant began still 
farther to develop the Chicago school and spared no 
pains to have it represent his ideas. 

He made it a focus for opportunity to obtain a knowl- 
edge of business methods and ideas, As the commer- 
cial affairs of the country expanded it become apparent 
that young women must enter the business field ; Mr. 
Bryant gave them a welcome to his institution,and in all 
parts of the city of Chicago are to be found women in 
business houses who hold Mr. Bryant in grateful remem- 
brance. 

Mr. Bryant owes his success, we think, to a personal 
belief in the dignity and usefulness of his work. His 
effort was to lift the cause of commerciul training to a 
high level ; to put intelligence and refinement in every 
branch of commerce and trade. 

There are many institutes that aim to aid young men 
to gain some insight into business ways ; to Mr. Bryant 
is due the credit of having organized an institution with 
generous ideas—to having felt that business needs men 
as well as adders of columns of figures ; in fact, that the 
need is of noble men with a knowledge of commercial 
affairs. 

Mr. Bryant is held in the highest esteem for the untir- 
ing effort be has made for forty years to prepare young 
men to transact their affairs with honor, intelligence, as 
well as profit. 
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A BUSINESS EDUCATION, 








When the first schools for business were started they 
met with unqualified disapproval from educators. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; the principals were usually 
young men who could write an elegant hand (not always 
spelling their words accurately, however), and make 
flourishes with a pen of a most surprising nature. But 
those were in the early days of these new claimants for 
favor. In spite of this poor exhibit of ability the schools 
continued to exist and in the large cities developed, ac- 
cording to the Darwinian idea, into something surpns- 
ingly higher. 

The idea of the business college has been seen to be 
valuable. In the newer institutes it is noted that a 
‘*Commercial department ” is made a part of the course. 
Even in such a college as the College of the City of New 
York the preparatory department offers extraordinary 
advantages to learn commercial affairs; the evening 
high school of this city follows a similar course. It may 
be set down as a fixed fact that the business college has 
come to stay. The question turns on what a business 
school or college is; by the way, it is not unlikely that 
the pretentious term business college has had a good 
deal to do with the disapproval with which educators 
have viewed this new claimant for recognition. Why 
not business school, or business institute ? 

This has become a commercial age, and a knowledge 








of business is an essential requirement for those who de- 
sire employment in cities and large towns. There is a 
round of duties that must be performed in a specified 
way by business people, a knowledge of which is indis- 
pensable if a man enters in trade or commerce. The story 
that is told of a woman in Chicago who had a thousand 
dollars placed to her credit by her husband illustrates 
this. She drew a check on her deposit and presented it. 
‘* You will have to be introduced,” said the cashier, 
“ But I don’t want to know you,” said the lady, “I only 
want the money.” 

There are numerous intelligent women who could not 
draw a receipt accurately ; and there aremany men, and 
intelligent ones, too, who could not tell whether a note 
was properly written. But with the unfolding of gen- 
eral knowledge by the public school, there is a necessity 
for a comprehension of ordinary business methods by 
everybody. The general development of the country 
has necessitated astyle of education not dreamed of fifty 
years ago. The commercial affairs of the country call 
for bookkeepers, cashiers, stenographers, typewriters, 
entry clerks, and bill clerks ; the railroad business, the 
banking business, the importing business, the mercantile 
houses, demand an army of well-equipped, ready, and 
proficient young men and women to transact their 
affairs intelligibly. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that the business 
world employs methods quite different from those in 
vogue in ordinary occupations ; these are short, accur- 
ate,and handy methods. Then there are the Jaws and 
customs of trade, also laws respecting liabilities--all these 
come into the plan of the business college. 

In the development of the business college, it has for its 
starting point, penmanship. The effort has been to make 
the course of study affect the character of its pupils ; 
mental discipline is the aim of the well-equipped com- 
mercial school, as it is of the academy or high school. 
The aim is not only toimpart knowledge, but to give the 
power to direct the mental powers intelligently and to 
apply them tothe affairs of every-day. The great claim 
these institutions have on public favor is that they aid so 
many hundreds of young men and women to make their 
way in life. The pupil is inspired with confidence that 
he has the means of self-support; he sees that his 
knowledge with some capital will enable him to enter 
on some line of business, and he may thus accumulate 
wealth enough for his support. 

The so-called “‘ business education methods” have 
steadily pushed their way into all grades of schools. 
The catalogues of twelve academies lately examined 
showed that typewriting was taught in ten, short-hand 
in five, bookkeeping in all; even in so-called fashionable 
schools (Lasell for example) the keeping of accounts is 
taught. Then the oldidea that there was no discipline 
in teaching business methods has been exploded. It has 
been demonstrated that the keeping of accounts,drawing 
of checks, balancing of books,giving and taking receipts, 
has in it the finest discipline to be got out of mathematics. 
And there is something more to be said. All work that 
pertains to lifehas discipline in it; and it can be seen 
that the basis of manual training is upon thisidea. It is 
a sound basis; we educate to live, hence life furnishes 
the basis of the educational process. 
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FITTING SCHOOLS. 








By Joun H, Dean. 


I was a teacher for three years in a school that adver- 
tised as its specialty, ‘‘ Boys fitted for any college.” 
There were about forty pupils in the school and three 
teachers: the principal took the Greek, I the Latin, D. 
took the English and the mathematics. But the principal 
also drilled the boys in algebra and geometry, and | 
drilled them in geography. 

I use the word “drill” for this better describes the 
work we did than any other that is in the dictionary. 
We began early, for most of the boys boarded in the 
school building, and did some work in the evening. 
Some of these boys were “ conditioned,” that is,they had 
been examined at some college and had been told they 
could enter if they ‘‘made up” their Greek or Latin, as 
the case might be. This required the running of the 
school during the summer months, as well as during the 
rest of the year, 

I received very fair wages, eighty dollars per month, 
and my board ;. besides this I received a varying sum for 
each pupil that entered college from our school. What- 
ever sum was given to the principal by the joyful parent 
was divided into three parts, one of which I received. 
The highest sum I ever got in this way was $30 ; it was 
usually $8, sometimes $3. 
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Our pupils varied; some were very dull—* backward’ 
is not the term for a class of pupils that were sent to us 
But their parents would have them goto college. 1 often 
pitied these poor fellows—they were like oxen; they 
were patient, uncomplaining. I remember one big boy, 
healthy, ruddy, and with a good appetite, always ready 
to go to bed, never ready to get up; he weighed close to 
200 and yet was but eighteen years of age. He had been 
working away at Latin and Greek since he was twelve 
years of age and he seemed fairly to be without ideas of any 
sort when he sat on the recitation bench. He would 
make mistakes when declining musa; and I doubted at 
one time if he could get quis,que,quid into his memory. 
It was thesame with algebra and the other studies. Nev- 
ertheless he was “‘ fitted”; it took two years. The prin- 
cipal got a special price for him. 

We found that our worst boys were the morally de- 
praved ones. The principal had as his motto, ‘“‘ Any boy 
can be fitted for college who knows his fingers from his 
toes.” This may be true, but it is far easier to fit one 
who knows something more than that. We had boys 
who were smart enough but who were morally bad ; they 
did not want to go to college because they dij not want 
restraint of any kind. We argued with them that the 
best thing was to fit for college—get in, and get out as 
quickly as possible, 

1 well remember J. L. P. He was a bright looking 
boy. Deep down in his soul he had registered a vow (so 
he told me on a walk the next day after his arrival) that 
he never would go to college. I argued nothing with 
him as to the college, but as to hisdoing the best he could 
while at our school. I urged with all my force. When I 
told him I had no admiration for Greek or Latin he looked 
at me with surprise ; I think he doubted my word. I told 
him it was like taking quinine—it was bitter but it made 
one smarter in every way. I doubted my influence, but 
he worked decently well with me. He took a great 
fancy tome. I used to make up a hideous face when it 
came my turn to drill him in Latin—especially the ir- 
regular verbs. He was often convulsed with laughter, 
but never told the other boys; it was a secret between 
us. He was fitted for Yale college, admitted, refused to 
go; in a year after “‘ he repented and went.” 

The labor in a fitting school like the one I refer to is 
very wearisome. For instance, to learn the exceptions 
in the third declension, the prepositions goveruing the 
accusative case, etc. The word would be, ‘‘ Repeat the 
——.” The pupil would omit some; another pupil would 
be called on; he would omit some—the omissions would 
be pointed out ; then the list would be called for again ; 
more omissions ; then they would be written on the black- 
board ; then repeated, and so on. The next day it would 
seem as if the night bad been given to forgetting what 
had been learned. 

This school had a good reputation. The principal was 
kind, the boys well treated and well-fed; in fact, every 
thing was done to render the work as agreeable as possi- 
ble. This was necessary, for the pupils who were sent 
there were sent as to a place of last resort. A parent re- 
marked, ‘‘If John cannot be fitted here I shall give it 
up”; this voiced the general sentiment, I think. 

The charges at this school, and I think at all fitting 
schools, are much higher than at the ordinary school of 
instruction. Few menare competent todo the work when 
tke pupil is lazy, obstinate, or dull. The teachers have 
to be skilful in the highest degree; for this reason the 
charges are made higher. It was made apparent in one 
case that the most necessary thing is to have the consent 
of the boy to being fitted. During the second year the 
teacher of English went away and his successor was im- 
mediately tabooed ; hetried to force his way along, but 
it was in,vain. He was obliged to give way to another 
man who was a most decided success. 

It was customary to have fines for certain misdoings ; 
these ranged from five to ten cents. The money thus got 
was spent in feasting,which the criminals enjoyed huge- 
ly. These feasts compensated for some of the burdens the 
fitting boy was obliged to carry on his shoulders, 

I have taught, I mean drilled, in three titting schools; 
and although I do not like the work I must confess that I 
have seen a good many of my boys enter college and ac- 
quit themselves there in a respectable manner. I have 
at times doubted whether it was best to stretch all alike 
in the Procrustean bed of a college course. For exam- 
ple, there was M. P. a boy of eighteen who was to be 
fitted for college because his grandfather would make 
him his heir in that case. The ola gentleman did not know 
a word of Latin or Greek, but udmired those who did. 
P. bad the inost decided mechanical genius of any boy I 

aene ever seen ; his knife was always in his hands; he 
elighted in making experiments, and constructed some 
very ingenious pieces of apparatus in odd hours. But all 
this was of no avail; he was put into college, then into 
a law-school—at this point his grandfather died a bank- 
rupt. P. then started out for himself, first in trade, then 
lamazon bridge building at which he is successful. He 

he did not have a training at such a school 


as the Stevens Institute or Boston School of Technol 
instead of the course in dead languages. as 





WHAT SPIRIT AM I OF? 





In the olden days when the gauge of a teacher's success 
was very different from the present standard, this ques- 
tion for the teacher’s self-examination might not have 
stood forth as prominently as now. The number of 
pages of text-book that a pupil had “ gone over,” and 
the per cent. statistics as to how much of that had been 
remembered, were among the principal tests as to whether 
the necessary teaching and training had been given. 

But the dawn of a new educational day has thrown a 
truer light on the needs of the schools. The qualifications 
of the teacher must now be something higher than an 
ability to ‘‘ hear lessons,” and ‘‘ keep order.” Education 
has come to be considered as the symmetrical training of 
the whole being. A child is now regarded as possessing 
a heart and soul to be cultivated as well as an intellect 
to be trained. Character building is the end and aim of 
the ideal teacher to-day. It throws its influence over all 
the routine work of the school-room as the sky over- 
arches the earth. 

To the teacher with aspirations for the best, self-exam- 
ination must be one of the rounds by which the ascent 
is to be accomplished. It is easy to see how even good 
teachers may enter upon their first school work in a 
mechanical way, as a matter of expediency without any 
deep appreciation of their special needs or the needs of 
the children. But it is not easy to see how they can 
remain in the work, even for a single term, without a 
growing sense of humility and a testing of personal 
motive. 

How am [ regarded by these children? What is my 
feeling toward them? What is my moral and mental 
attitude towards them as immortal beings? What spirit 
am Iof? The honest questioning of the earnest teacher 
may not take on any of this phraseology, but the essence 
of it is there, if the man or woman has the fundamental 
qualities of honesty and conscientiousness. Let us see 
what some of the indications of the right spirit towards 
children are : 

A spirit of willingness to learn from them, The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the teachings of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel was this childlike spirit of learning from the 
children. They worked, ate, and played with them and 
gave to this generation the lesson they learned from this 
close association. How many teachers will begin their 
work this year with the spirit shown in the following 
words from the private letter ofa teacher? ** My school, 
no doubt, has many defects but some merits. The chil- 
dren are perfectly at home, unconscious, ready to do, 
sunny. They love me, and I love them and see heaven 
in their little faces. My best life goes tothem. Every- 
thing I do grows from them.” 

A spirit of self-sacrifice. The willingness to give up 
one’s personal enjoyment out of school, if it unfits for 
freshness in school nextday. The surrender of time and 
money to take and read educational journals and attend 
teachers’ meetings ; to keep acquainted with the best 
helps for promoting mind-growth and teaching skill ; and 
to do away with all smallness of motive and indulgence 
of petty jealousies because of the blemish they leave on 
personal character, which the children will feel like dis- 
cord in music, 

A spirit of responsibility for their manner of growth. 
Somebody is to blame for the bent twig, when the full 
grown tree turns out to be crooked. So much has been 
said of the responsibility of the teacher that the theme has 
become distasteful from its unmeaning generalization 
and cant. Heredity and home-training must have their 
share of the censure for crooked growth. But the 
teacher’s mistakes in the school-room cannot be consid- 
ered blameless. The common saying, ‘I did the best I 
could, and that is all anybody can do,” has possibilities 
of error in its conclusion. The law that holds people re- 
sponsible for what they ought to know, applies to the 
moral as well as to the legal world. Mistakes in hand- 
ling canvas or marble are trifles ; but mistakes in deal- 
ing with immortal souls involve a responsibility that 
should put a childlike spirit of studious inquiry into the 
heart of every teacher. 
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Ir is a little pathetic to read of a little one of seven who 
had never seen a tree. This may have been true in Lon- 
don, but it could hacdly be true in New York. Yet it is 
a fact that when a little New York girl first saw the 
fountain in Central Park she asked: ‘* Is this the sea?” 
She was answered, *‘ No; that is not the sea.” ‘‘Is the 
sea larger than that?” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Could I walk around 
it?” ‘* No.” ‘ Then it must be as large as our square.” 
This little girl’s ideas were extremely small because her 
experience had been so little. After all we learn only 
by seeing, hearing, and exercising all our senses. 





SCHOOL ADVERTISING.* 





By W. H. Sapuer, Baltimore, 

Iam a thorough believer in judicious ad: ertising— 
full of my subject, possibly, but not like the minister in 
the story who solicited the close attention of his congre- 
gation to what a brother minister was about to say on 
the subject of the devil, with the remark that his brother 
was an “ entertaining speaker and full of his subject,” 

To attempt to conduct our business on a successful 
basis without judicious advertising is as beneficial, pos- 
sibly, as endeavoring to warm our homes and fields by 
moonlight. I emphasize the qualifying wor *judicious,” 
for more money can be, and is, wasted in pointless and 
useless advertising than is lost at Monte Carlo in its gay- 
est season. Still, we all have to learn the way up the 
mountain, and our mistakes in the beginning are the 
evidences of efforts made. I have made my share— 
more, possibly, than made by most of you, whose intui- 
tion may be keener and grasp broader than mine. But 
after a long experience in the use of most of the multi- 
plied means and various media of advertising, I have 
decided that, for my purposes, in addition to my own 
special advertising literature, the high-cost dailies and 
weeklies, the religious and agricultural papers,published 
in the field to be cultivated,are the sources of my largest 
clientage. 

I endeavor to originate the advertisement and try to 
have it set so that readers will see it to the very root of 
the optic nerve, read it so that it will impress them that 
mine is the business college to attend, and remember it 
to my profit and theirs as well. In advertising, shoot 
with a rifle, not with a blunderbuss. 

Who of us does not remember the late Prof. G. A. 
Gaskell, of Gaskell’s Compendium fame, and his attrac- 
tive and catching methods of advertising’ Well does 
the writer recollect him as almost dispirited, broken 
down and quite broken up financially, with engravers’, 


printers’, and publishers’ bills pressing him for settle- 
ment, and an outlook of positive failure. After vainly 
endeavoring to dispose of his compendium he faced the 


responsibility of weightier debt—began to advertise in a 
fresh and strikingly original manner, secured the popu- 
lar ear and the popular pocket, and drove his business 
forward to the goal of richest success. He had faith in 
himself, faith in his methods, faith in his offerings. 
Notwithstanding we are aware of the fact that his work 
fell short of the claim he made for it, still it did start 
many a young man and woman on the way to improve- 
ment in their penmanship, and gave them an inspiration 
to a continuance of practice in the art, which, of itself, 
has been the means of making many successful pen- 
men. 

Iam advertising (as we all do) to attract business to 
my institution. We have faith in ourselves and in our 
methods. The first, last,and only purpose of advertis- 


ing is to draw to us the material to work on—material of 
which the supply is ever increasing; and material for 
properly utilizing and preparing which, you and I incur 


no little responsibility at the bar of conscience, of public 
opinion, and of our Maker. 

But in all our advertising and planning, and working. 
one thing must never be lost sight of, and that is the full 
and unflinching performance of everything we promise, 
Better by far promise little and do much, than promise 
much and shade the fulfillment one iota. No one can 
afford, in these days of facilities and opportunities and 
advantages, to make promises for the attainment of re- 
sults and then neglect or fail to redeem them. Neither 
the individual nor the public wil) forgive the delin- 
quency, however innocent or inefficient the delinquent 
promiser may be. 


*Text, in part, of an address delivered before the Business Edu- 
cators’ Association. 





To enlarge a school it must be advertised just as any 
other business. Some teachers stand upon their dignity 
and say if they advertise they are on a level with the 
merchant, the butcher, and the baker. This may be 
true, but schools and churches have a business side. It 
is not enough to teach well; it is needful vo let people 
know of this fact. 

A teacher opened a school in a New York suburb and 
put up no sign; after some months he complained to a 
citizen of his small success, who said: *‘ Why, I did not 
know there was a school in the homestead ; you 
have no sign up.I would have sent my daughter if I had 
known there was a school there.” The principal put up 
a twenty foot sign at once, and he declared it paid him. 
Another instance came to mind of a man who had taken 
a small academy, to have all he could make. He 
doubled the attendance by having 500 large cards 
printed and going out on horseback and nailing them up 








with his own hands. 














October 3, 1891. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 

The history and present conduct of this institution pre- 
sent some phases and facts which have given it a marked 
individuality among schools of its kind, and which render 
it especially interesting among the educational enterprises 
of the day. it received its firt charter twenty years 
ago, since which time it has grown in extent of patron- 
age and influence, until, in the breadth and thoroughness 
of its organization, the comprehensiveness of its scope of 


THE 





work, the completeness and efficiency of its equipment | 


and the significance and moral elevation of its purpose, 
it challenges the admiration of all who become acquaint- 
ed with it. The institution commands a fine estate on 
Franklin square, Boston, which includes abundant pro- 
vision for the various departments of instruction, the 
offices, library, assembly rooms, art studios, etc., and a 
well appointed home for lady pupils, capable of accom- 
modating about four hundred residents. A description 
of its facilities and management invites our pen, but 
must give place to the consideration of some of its sali- 
ent features as a potent factor in the educational trend of 
our times. 

Its distinguished and lamented founder, Dr. Eben 
Tourjee first projected the ‘‘ University Idea in Art Edu- 
cation,” and so far as his resources enabled him, em- 
bodied this idea in his first organization of the institu- 
tion, He anticipated the demand for teachers and pro- 
fessors of music and other branches of art, who would 
represent that breadth of information and general cul- 
ture which would place them on the level of collegiate 
men and women, and give to their department the rank 
and dignity commensurate with its importance. 

The idea embraced not only a thorough and systematic 
course of instruction in the technics of the art studied, 
but an equally comprehensive course in its theory and 
philosophy, together with that broad general education 
which insures intellectual poise and vigor, and which is 
the only substantial basis of a high art product. Quali- 
fied and empowered by breadth and thoroughness in its 
curriculum of study,and a high standard of require- 
ments for graduation, the institution is prepared to ex- 
ercise its most exalted educational function, viz., that of 
normal training. Thelarger recognition and importance 
accorded to music, especially as an educational force,and 
the fact that the supply of adequately equipped native 
teachers isa long way behind the demand—these ac- 
count for the rapidly increasing number of young men 
and women of fine character and capabilities, who are 
attracted to this line of professional study, From every 
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from many foreign countries, there 
- annually comes a great body of stu- 

dents to the halls of the institution, 
for distinctly professional training. 
Many of these have already reached 
a somewhat advanced grade of techni- 
cal proficiency and have been teachers 
perhaps for years, but they lack the 
higher technical acquirements and a 
broad thecretical grasp of their art. 
To these the institution renders an in- 
valuable service in supplying them al) 
the advantages of a high grade normal 
training school. The class system 
here, as in other schools, tends to ex- 
pand the scope of the pupil’s informa- 
tion respecting the ditficulties which 
beset the teacher, and the means and 
methods by which they are overcome ; 
and also respecting the content of that 
larger range of musical literature 
which is covered by class study. The 
individuality of the pupil figures so 
prominently and determinatively in 
art education that the value of the 
opportunity for its study, which 1s af- 
forded by class association, can not 
be overestimated. 

The use of modern methods of teach- 
ing which characterizes the work of 
the institution, also calls for a word of 
comment, In the past years the value 
of the contribution made by the teach- 
er to the student’s progress has been 
largely determined by the amount of 
time spent with his pupils. Longand 
frequent lessons have been in order, 
and it has been thought that the lar- 
ger expense involved in this “‘ beat- 
ing-in” process was a profitable in- 

vestment. The finished painting was generally so much 
more satisfactory, the final performance so much more 
smooth, when both bore the “‘ brush-marks” of the im- 
itative process. Here the ruling thought is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is not what is put into the mind, but what 
is awakened and elicited, that measures the pupil’s gain. 
Criticism and suggestion are emphasized, parrot-like im- 
itation is deprecated. Pupils need correction, guidance, 
stimulus, the kindlly oversight which enables them to 
work out the problem for themselves, and realize, as the 
reward of their ambition and personal endeavor, a pro- 
duct which has individuality, a value in itself, and which 
leaves the pupil an added increment of independent 
ability. 

Great attention is given to the mental attitude, the ac- 
quisition of freedom upon the right plane of thought, 
and in the command of one’s best self. It is surprising 
to discover how many musicians have been fettered and 
embarraszed during their entire career by an unfortun- 
ate way of thinking of things, or by some technical dis- 
ability which has proved the incubus of their lives. 
The habit of thinking tone, and the ability to make in- 
stant and refined distinctions in tone quality, is here 
considered an essential basis of all musical study ; and 
the study of solfeggio, which trains the ear and awakens 
the musical instincts, is correspondingly emphasized and 
with the most satisfactory results. 

On the other hand if a pupil has any weakness or other 
defects of the “ hand,” immediate and special attention 
is directed to it. Hand culture classes, which are pre- 
sided over by a specialist in this work, are provided and 
these he must join. Freedom 1s thus secured, at the be- 
ginning of professional study, from disabilities which 
might otherwise remain, a source of stumbling and dis- 
couragement for years. 

Enough has been said in evidence that both the plans 
and processes of the institution are in touch with the 
best ideas that obtain in the educational field; that 
they arein sympathy with the problem in hand and 
with the spirit of the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the homes and churches and schools and colleges 
of the land, everywhere. the influence of the institution 
is being felt more and more, and its significance for 
good to the future of our country may well rejoice and 
inspire those who are responsible for its management. 
Mr. Carl Faelten, the present director, whose portrait ap- 
pears above, brings to the service of the institution splen- 
ded capabilities and a large and successful experience, 
and its outlook is most propitious. 
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state and territory of the Union; and 











THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Last week Saturday,the public exercises of the first 
class,graduated last June, was held in the church adjoin- 
ing the university, Chancellor H. M. MacCracken pre- 
siding. The room was well filled with teachers from 
this and surrounding cities. The speakers were Charles 
J. Majory, Pd.D., of Orange, N. J. ; Charles R. Abbot, 
Pd, D., of Brooklyn; Emily I. Conant, Pd. D., of New 
York; and Langdon S. Thompson, Pd. D., of Jersey 
City. The subjects treated of the progress of the edu- 
cation of teachers from the earliestdays down to the 
present. It was shown that pedagogical study and train- 
ing was in a process of evolution and that the time is 
near at hand when the present normal school would be 
supplanted by others whose distinctive and sole work 
would be the professional training of teachers for their 
work. The five addresses were logically arranged and 
culminated in the applications of Dr. Thompson. The 
alumni of the school had a luncheon at Clark’s in 
Twenty-third street immediately after the exercises, 
Chancellor MacCracken welcomed the graduates of the 
school of pedagogy as causing an additional bond between 
the university and the teachers of this country. He 
said that ‘‘ the school now begins a period of sober, hard 
work ; the endowment now obtained of $50,000 is but a 
beginning. ‘The first period of novelty and excitement 
has passed, but never was it as plain that it had a great 
work to do, and had taken the right mode of doing it, 
and placed the right men in the chairs to carry it on.” 
The dean of the school, Dr. Jerome Allen, was the next 
speaker. He was followed by Drs. Shimer, Shaw, 
Abbot, Thompson, and others. The table was presided 
over by Dr. Charles R, Abbot. 

Dr. MacCracken announced that the representatives 
of the woman’s advisory committee of the university 
had provided the means of fitting up anewroom in the 
university building, for the special use of the library 
and office of the school of pedagogy. It fronts on 
Waverly Place, on the ground floor, and includes two 
rooms, which will be thrown intoone. This room when 
fitted up will afford headquarters for the school, the 
alumni, and their friends. 

Saturday, October 3, is public lecture day, when all 
the professors will be heard in their rooms, and the new 
students who are uncertain whether they ought to enter 
the school will have an opportunity of determining the 
quality of instruction given, and whether it is likely to 
prove of practical benefit to them. All the lectures of 
the schoo! will be open to teachers during the month of 
October. Work commences at 10 A, M. sharp. 

Altogether the prospects of the schopl were never 
brighter. More college graduates than ever before have 
entered, one from Dakota, one from Japan, one from 
Connecticut, and one from Williams college, Mass. The 
peculiarity of this school is the maturity of its students 
and the thorough work its students do. Kt is no place 
for boys and girls, but it is just the spot for thoughtful 
young men and women who wish to perfect themselves 
in the scienceand art of teaching. 
—_——_____ -e@e4 


THE COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 





At the opening of the fourth year a large number of 
students appeared for admission. A significant feature 
of the progress of the institution is the number of gradu- 
ates of colleges and normal schools, who seek the advan- 
tages of the college ; this class is larger this year than 
ever before ; as heretofore, the more numerous students 
this year will be those who have had much experience 
in teaching. This advancement in numbers and quality 
comes undoubtedly fromthe manifest awakening among 
teachers, that has been so marked during the past five 
years; and this in turn,is due largely, it is but just to say, 
to the earnest and persistent efforts of THz SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL, which for twenty years has called on the teachers 
to ‘‘come up higher.” 

The college has turned out a bioad curriculum ; it is 
able to offer to educated young men and women a ccurse 
of post graduate study in professional lines that will be 


of great value to them. 

There have been some changes in the faculty for the 
coming year. As heretofore noted, President Butler 
resigned in June last, and Prof, Walter L. Hervey was 
appointed acting-president. Miss Carter was succeeded 
by Miss Elizabeth A. Herrick as professor of form-study 
and drawing. Charles A. Bennett, formerly principal of 
the St. Paul manual training school, takes charge of 
mechanic arts. John F. Reigart is associate professor of 
the history and institutions of education. Mrs. 8. D. 
Jenkins, remains professor of methods, Other new 
teachers have been appointed. 
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' [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 196.) 
points that cannot be answered they are referred to cer- 


tain pupils to look up. She finds that this plan arouses great 


interest and secures a great variety of news. It leaves a | fields of science, industry, exploration, etc., for use in the school-room.) 


wide field for choice and gives sufficient ranze for the 
tastes of the various pupils, thus securing that variety that 
adds interest to the exercise. By appointing different pu- 
pils on different days every one has a chance to be heard. 


anything that is deemed improper. 





DISTRESS IN BUENOS AYRES.—It isreported from Buenos 


,yres that great distress prevails among the poor in that} has been discovered, having 78 per cent. of gold. 
ae Their paper money has decreased in value, and the scribed as the most brilliantly colored alloy as yet known. 
people can scarce:y buy food enough with it to keep off Its color is a rich purple, and by the reflection of light 


starvation. The English bankers are blamed for protracting 
the crisis. 





CHINESE OPPOSE THE TELEGRAPH.—Over 20,000 people at | including those of the fourteenth magnitude is now going 
Lung Chow assembled recently to prevent workmen from | on. 


putting up telegraph lines. The province of Hunan, in 


which this occurred, has a population of over 18,000,000. | process, owing to the advancement of photography, is not 
Its people have been very little influenced in any way by | so difficult as it may seem. 


the Western world, and are greatly opposed to innovations. 
The Lendon Times a few weeks ago called Hunan the 
most troublesome province in the empire. 


oe ever, and of these there will be 22,000. They will be dis- 


THE U. S. Wants St. THomAs.—The government of the 
United States is anxious to get acoaling station in the 
West Indies, and the [sland of St. Thomas seems to be 
decided upon. Navy officers agree to the urgent necessity 
of the United States obtaining some port ‘n the West Indies, 
as of all the great nations the United Utates is about the 
only one which has not some kind of a foothold in the 
chain of islands that commands the approaches to the 
gulf of Mexico, the Mississippi river, and the isthmus. 
The value of St. Thomas has increased since the work op 
the Nicaragua canal was begun. The disposition of Den- 
in regard to the sale of the island is unknown. 


A TELEPHONE TO EvROPE.—During the past few weeks a 
series of experiments with the long distance telephone has 
been carried on in Boston, and now the question is raised: 
How long will it be before one will be able to telephone 
from Boston to London? The one who hasconducted these 
experiments says that it is perfectly practicable to tele- 
phone on his line through the Atlantic. Iron wires will be 
used, it being a reliable conductor and considerably stronger 
than copper. About 500 miles of this wire is now in use in 
thiscountry. On one wire, 100 miles in length, a portionot 
which passes through the water, telephone reproduction is 
mark always clear, even in whispers. 





ForEST FIRES IN MINNESOTA.—Forest fires raged all 
around the townof Hinckley, Minn. Everyprecaution was 
taken against the firereachingthe town. Fire breaks were 
plowed entirely around it, the brush was back-fired, and 
every two hundred feet barrels of water were placed, with 
bucket brigades constantly on the watch. All the region 
between there and the lake was burned over. 





TURKEY EXPLAINS.—Some explanations are offered by Tur- 
key inregard tothe passage of Russian war vessels through 
the Dardanelles, which so alarmed the powers. Itissaid that 
for several years past vessels of the Russian volunteer fleet 
have been running between Odessa an Vladivostock, the 
port intended to be the eastern terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, and situated on the sea of Japan. 
These ships, being under the commercial flag of Russia, 
were granted free passage of the straits. It had been found. 
however, these vessels were sometimes carrying soldiers 
and they were detained owing to a mistake as to their 
real character. 


BALMACEDA’S SUICIDE.—Ex-president Balmaceda, of 
Chile, committed suicidein Valparaiso a few days ago by 
shooting himself with a revolver. He had tried to leave 
the country but could not escape, and fearing a violent 
end in case of capture he chose to take his own life. 





A NEw OKLAHOMA BooM.—At noon Sept. 22, about a 
million acres of land, reserved sixty years ago for the red 
men, was opened for settlement. The Oklahoma land 
office was besieged with claimants. All day on Sept. 21, 
trains from the south and north came into that city loaded 
with men, boys, and women, all carrying bundles. At 
Guthrie one train from the south brought in 500 negroes 
from Texas. A late dispatch says that mary of the new 
comets to the territory are suffering severely on account of 
the lack of water. 





Russta’s TRADE WITH PERsIA.- The Russian minister to 
Persia has been instructed to arrange atrade treaty between 
Russia and Persia. The object is to bring about the ex- 

clusion of Persian-marked English goods, 1,000,000 rubles 
worth of cotton textures so marked having crossed the Per- 
sian frontier in 1890. 


HAMILTON’s CENTENNIAL.—The centennial of the settle- 
ment of the city was celebrated at Hamilton, Ohio, Sept. 
17 and 18. Forty-four guns were fired in sonor of the forty- 
four statesnow in the Union. The national flags displayed 
were more numerous than ever seen in the place before. 


used at the Schwarzenau maneuvres, produces clouds of 


: light blue smoke. The German powder, which produces a 
ld direct the work of course, ruling out ’ 
The teacher aoe ad brown puff hardly distinguishable from the ground, is 
much superior. 


are obtained. 


DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 





{In this department will be found a record of what is being done in the 


WHAT SOME SCIENTISTS HAVE DONE. 
The Austrian so-called ‘‘smokeless” powder, which was 


It is reported that a new alloy of gold and aluminum 
It is de- 


rom one surface of the alloy to another bright ruby tints 
The work of mapping out all the visible stars up to and 


When it is completed—possibly five or six years hence 
—we shall have a visible record of forty millionstars. The 


A photographic plate, ten by 
twelve inches, will receive an impression of five astronom- 
ical degrees; 8,000 of these will cover the entire sky. 
Smaller plates covering two degrees will be used, how- 


tributed in lots of from 1,000 to 1,500 each to eighteen 
observatories in different parts of the world, and the work 
wil! be pushed forward as rapidly as possible. By arrang- 
ing in proper order these plates we have a complete map of 
the heavens. 

Edison exhibited some wonderful mining apparatus at the 
Montreal electrical exposition. The most striking of these is 
the electric percussion drill, which will bore at the rate of 
three inches per minute in the hardest granite. It requires 
but little power to operate, and can be worked any dis- 
tance from the dynamo to a limit of three miles. The 
drill is very simple in construction, having no moving 
parts except the plunger and nothing that will be affected 
by moisture. The device, it is said by experts, will com- 
pletly revolutionize mining work. Another apparatus is 
the diamond prospecting cave drill, which will bore 150 
feet into the earth and bring up a specimen of a mineral. 





SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS AT WASHINGTON. 
During the past summer many bodies of scientists have 
held their meetings in Washington. No city in the coun- 
try has more advantages so far as science is concerned, that 
city rivaling in this respect London and Paris. In 
Washington there is a scientific atmosphere due to the 
fact that our government from the first has encouraged 
science. We are indebted for this, as we are for so many 
other things, to Thomas Jefferson, who imbibed scientific 
ideas through his French friend Lakanal. The American 
Society of Microscopists met first. Then came the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. In one 
of the papers the fact was brought out that farmers lose 
ten per cent. of their crops from destructive insects, etc., 
through ignorance. This ignorance is being gradually 
dissipated through agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. One paper described the use of electrical appar- 
atus in the classified tabulation of the census returns. 
It was a noteworthy fact at the meeting of the Geological 
Society of America that most of the foreign geologists 
read their papers in English. 


FAST TRAVELING ON SEA AND LAND. 

Many records both on land and sea have been broken in 
the past six months. The Atlantic has been crossed from 
east to west and from west to east more swiftly than ever 
before, and so has the Pacific from Yokohama to San 
Francisco. The other day the little steam yacht the 
Vamoose developed a speed of thirty miles an hour, and 
her rival wonder, the Norwood, will try to do still better. 
On a recent Sunday in July the Royal Blue Limited, 
changing engines at Philadelphia, made the 226 miles 
from Washington to New York, with the usual allowance 
for stops, in 260 minutes, at the rate on an average of 51.9 
miles an hour. One mile was made on this trip in 44 sec- 
onds, and two successive miles in 45 seconds each. As the 
fastest train in England, the Flying Scotchman, runs from 


Lendon to Edinburgh, 400 miles, with a similar time al- 
lowance for stops, in eight hours and a half, or at the rate 
of 51.6 miles an bour, this fast trip of the Limited was 
deemed a record treaker. But as the time draws near for 
the World’s Fair at Chicago the rivalry between the great 
railroad companies grows more intense, and lately the 
New York Central Railroad Company made a great effort 
which was a supreme success. A special train was run 
from New York to East Buffalo, and made the 43614 miles 
in 439%, minutes, iucluding stops. So great a speed for 
such a distance is believed to be unequaled. 





THE CHANCES OF ACCIDENT IN TRAVELING. 


Only one person in forty-five and a half million railway 
passengers was killed by railway accident in 1890, so the 
railway companies will again hold their carriages safer 
than our beds. Itis true the proportion of inju is much 
greater, but still in 1890 only One passenger in 1,648,677 
was burt in a railway accident. Railway travelers can 
afford to take that risk. It is a risk greatly reduced in 
recent years. In 1874 the injured were one in three hun- 
dred thousand, and it was not till 1883 that the chances of 
the injury were so far diminished that only one in a mil- 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 





So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not l+rge enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules 

1. All questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. Al! questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheid if requested. 





OFFICIAL DIGNITY. 


Once upon a’time, as the nursery rhymes begin, in a far 
away country town, a certain member of a school board 
walked by the school-house—he was not wanting in the 
dignity that doth hedge about such august beings in those 
remote regions. At that very moment an unlucky urchin 
threw some mud in such a reckless fashion that, to the 
horror of the boy, it hit against the window, flattened 
there, and would not down. Then did the michty man 
walk into the school-room and in an awful tone of voice 
request to be allowed to make some remarks ; the presid 
ing official with deep humility assented. Said the great 
man, “Scholars, this deestrick has been to creat expense 
to build ye a school-house and fix it up nice and conven- 
ient and git ye a teacher and we don't: je to deface 
it; when things is done accidental we haint cot nothing 
to say, but when you do ’em malicious and 
a different thing.” 

Then did those misguided children smile broadly and 
the teacher, lacking proper dignity and self-control, 
coughed suspiciously‘as she bowed him to the door with 
the meekness due to his high rank. 


ntentional it’s 


Mich. — M.C. W. 

PLEASE correct in your next number of THE JOURNAL, if 
possible, a blunder which I notice in my answer to the 
question about the composition of alcohol and tobacco. 

C,H,0O, the formula for alcohol, does not indicate “two 
parts by weight of carbon, etc. * but two parts by volume 
of carbon, six of hydrogen, one of oxygen, in any given 


volume of alcohol in gaseous state. The proportion by 
weight would be twelve parts of carbon, three of hydrogen, 
eight of oxygen, in any given quantity of alcohol. 

A similsr correction, placing volume for weiht, is to be 


made for nicotine ;the proportions by weight being 120 
parts of carbon, seven of hydrogen, fourteen of nitrogen. 
This blunder is not to be credited to your proof-reader 


but to aslip of the pen of 
Pa, 





G. G, 
Will you kindly inform me through THe JovrxaL what is 
thought by the best educators of the present, as to the numberof 
pupils a primary teacher should have, as compared with those of 
other grades; also, whether it is the plan in the best schools of 
the country to have a greater number of pupils the primary 
grades? . 

Mich. C.D. A. 
No grade should have so few pupils to a teacher as the 


lowest primary. No teacher can have more than thirty 
children in the first year of school and do justice either to 


them or herself. It is best to teach these children by 
groups, according to their capacity, while the children 
at their seats are kept busy with hand work. This work 
needs to be watched and special attention civen to neat 


ness and accuracy at the very beginning, or bad habits of 
carelessness are formed which can never be w 


' : holly reme 
died. If the teacher has too many pupils the seat work 
becomes a mere farce, for the want of time to attend to it. 


Two teachers could be kept busy in every primary room 
with only a moderate attendance. 


a 


N. ¥. L. H.R. 

No; otherwise how would you know when a proper 
name was given whether the child knew the correct use of 
capitals? Besides, it appeals to the eve as questionable 
taste to see words thus written. 





wi ‘d ™ ~ jee » i . 
scmOO Jovem ae na to whee Soereapandence columns of Tax 
Latin | shonid get so as to successfully take up the subject with. 
out ateacher. It it can’t be done, please say so. If itcan will 
you please point out the way to a subscriper? 

Pa, N.C. C. 

It is better, if possible, to secure the services of a teacher 
in beginning the study of Latin. But ifthat is bot practic- 
able, one with fair natural abilities and a fair knowledge 
of En glish, may, by patience and diligence. be quite suc- 
cess ful without. Get Collar and Daniell’s Beginners’ 
Latin, of Ginn & Co., Boston, or Jones’ First Lesson, of S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, or some other good beginners’ 
book. When this is mastered, a Latin grammar, such as 
Allen and Greenough’s in connection with some Latin 
auchor, as Cwsar or Cornelius Nepos, could be takun up. 


What would you say to the scholars the first morning of school 
to make your school a success ? 


Ma. N. B. 


It would be as impossible to answer this as to tell you 
what tosayinentertaining a caller. Everything depends 
on the peculiar characteristics of the pupils, and the at- 
mosphere of the occasion. I would not recommend much 
speech making of any kind. I would say enough to put 
myself in sympathy with them, and set them to work 





lion passengers was hurt. 








as soon as possible, 
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EMMA HART WILLARD. 





EmMA Hart WILLARD was born in Berlin, Conn., in 
1787. She began teaching at seventeen, at seventy-five 
cents a week. After occupying several different posi- 
tions in teaching she married Dr. John Willard of Ver- 
mont. To assist him financially she again entered the 
school-room, and this time it was a boarding school in 
Middlebury, where she determined to effect important 
changes in the education of girls by introducing higher 
branches and greater thoroughness. She herself set the 
example by increased study, and made a public address 
on ‘A Plan for the Improving of Female Education.” 
Through the influence of Governor De Witt Clinton, who 
recommended her ‘‘ Plan” to the legislature, an act was 
passed to incorporate her proposed institution at Water- 
ford, N. Y. This was the first law ever passed by any 
legislative body for the object of advancing the educa- 
tion of women. In 1819 the school was removed to 
Waterford. 

The city of Troy, N. Y., offered suflicient advantages 
and in i821 the school was removed to Troy, and from 
that time the ‘‘ Troy Female Seminary” was the most 
prominent school in the country for the education of 
girls. After the death of Dr. Willard, Mrs. Willard 
traveled in England, France, and Scotland, and gave 
the twelve hundred dollars which she received for the 
book of these travels for the education of girls in Greece. 

Mrs. Willard wrote a history and ancient geography, 
and a book of poems. She also wrote the famous poem 
** Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” while crossing the 
Atlantic. 

In 1845 she made an educational tour through the 
country during which she instructed more than five 
hundred teachers. At the age of sixty Mrs. Willard 
published, ‘‘ The Motive Powers which Produce the Circu- 
lation of the Blood,” which brought her international 
fame. At sixty-twoshe wrote a text-book on astronomy. 
It is estimated that thirteen thousand girls were edu- 
cated at her school. 

It is no longer a matter of inquiry as to whom shall be 
given the honor of introducing the higher education of 
That must be unanimously accorded to Mrs. 
Emma Willard. The influence of her great work will be 
felt so long as humanity exists. The courage needed to 
face the antagonism of a prevailing public opinion; and 
the work she accomplished through her wondrous faith 
and perseverance, can handly be estimated. 

It is now proposed to erect a bronze statue to the 
memory of this pioneer for women on the seminary 
grounds where she labored, “‘ where her graces shone, 
and her thoughts were spoken.” An‘‘ Emma Willard 
Statue Association ” has been formed at Troy for the 
purpose of raising the necessary funds, 


women. 


eo+ 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT OGDEN, of North Dakota, has 
issued a circular and manual of work for the World's 
Columbian Exposition course for the benefit of the teach- 
ers of the state, that they may work uniformly to accom- 
plish definite ends. The course embraces kindergarten 
work (color, form, number work, movement plays) ; 
Primary grades (form, color, number, language work 
with reading, cabinets of curiosities,and common things) ; 
Intermediate grades, (form, color work, mathematics, 
language, and reading); Advanced grades (form, color 
work, mathematics, language lessons and composition, 
miscellaneous) ; general collections, (minerals, vegetable 
products, animal life). Minute directions as to quality 
of paper, manner of preparation, delivery for shipment, 





etc., are carefully outlined in this scheme. The energy 
and forethought of our new sister-state may possibly 
make the older members of the Union family alittle con- 
scious of languor and procrastination in these matters. 
World’s expositions are not frequent enough to be mon- 
otonous, and it is hoped every state will do its best at 
this one. 

GENERAL PORTER has decided to provide for the am- 
bulance corps a course of instruction consisting of: 

* Rudimentary instruction in anatomy and physiology. 

Rudimentary instruction in the diagnosis of the nature of ac- 
cidents and disease manifestations to which National Guards - 
men are subject, and the common means for the prevention and 
treatment of the same. > 

“ Instruction as to the common means employed for the urgent 
relief of the sick and the injured, including stretcher drill and 
matters pertaining to transportation of the sick and injured. 

* Instruction in individual and camp hygiene.” 

THE report of the schools of Los Angeles, Cal., as given 
below, shows a remarkably healthy condition: 
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In 1880 there were fifty-eight male teachers and 
seventy-six female ; in 1890 the number of male teachers 
was only seventy-five while the number of female teach- 
ers was three hundred and thirteen. Quite an increase of 
women, as to numbers, at least. But how about pay? 
In 1880 the average monthly pay of the men was seventy- 
nine dollars; of the women, seventy-two; nearly nine 
per cent. lower. In 1890 the average monthly pay of the 
men was ninety-three dollars ; of the women, eighty- 
one ; a little less increase than that of the men. But it 
must be confessed the women had held their own pretty 
well. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find any 
Eastern city where the average pay of women teachers 
is so nearly that of the men teachers as in Los Angeles, 
California. The report of a number of normal school 
graduates is ‘equally interesting. In 1880 twenty-four 
such teachers were employed, but in 1890 the number 
had increased to two hundred and twenty-two. It is 
certain that normal training is popular in that city. 





THE appointment of Dr. Z, X. Snyder of Pennsylvania 
as president of the Colorado state normal school sug. 
gest the fact that men may come and men may go but 
schools go on forever. About a year ago President 
Gray’s coming to this school was noticed, now it is Dr. 
Snyder’s. Two good men; why did not the first stay? 
There are many reasons not necessary to put in this 
this page, but as a recent editorial in the Denver Daily 
News says, ‘‘ They in no manner reflect upon Mr. Gray’s 
guarantors.” The paper then proceeds,to say, what every 
right minded person in all this laud will agree to, that 
‘President Snyder's best efforts will be hopelessly 
neutralized unless he is left unhampered by partisan 
inter-meddlers.” This hits the nail on the head. Partisan 
inter-meddlers. What right have they to dictate toa pro- 
fessional teacher his line of conduct? What layman 
would dare to tell a capable doctor what medicine to give? 
If the doctor had the spunk of a goose he would pro- 
ceed to kick the meddlesome fellow out of doors. Com- 
petent teachers must teach ignorant meddlers to let 
them alone, as far as school work is concerned, if they 
expect to stay in school themselves. 





THE next session of the superintendents and principals 
association of Westchester county, N. Y., with B. Frank 
Taylor as president, will meet at Yonkers high school 
building, Oct. 10, 91. The subjects for discussion are : 
1. Professional Relations of Principals and Associate 
Teachers. 2. Criticism of Teachers’ Work by the Prin- 
cipal. 8. Uniform Grading and Course of study for the 
Graded Schools of the County. 





AT the recent meeting of the Forestry Association the 
Rev. Amos, J, Cruller declared that the shingle—the 





pine shingle—is a potent factor in preserving our yout) 
from evil. He said, ‘‘ I have raised nine children, the 
heft of them boys, almost within theshadow of a shingle 
mill. Iam persuaded that the adjacency of my regi. 
dence to that mill saved those children from ruin—with 
the exception of my son Henry, whose hide was uncom. 
monly thick.” There is philosophy here. “ Whip it into 
them,” was the creed of the old master, and it accom. 
plished far more good than the do-nothing, ang 
know-nothing, practice of those who have advocated the 
good old way of Solomon ard put nothing in its place 
but wishy-washy nothingness. Capacity is valuable, if jt 
comes from nothing more reasonable than a shingle 
mill. The old, hard catechisms were far better than the 
nothingness of religious teaching in many schools, A 
good application of a shingle, when nothing else was 
known, was better than a know-nothing absence of al] 
sense. Those old days were the days of ignorance which 
must be forgiven on account of their sincere ignorance, 


THE monthly readings of the South Side Teachers’ [n- 
stitute, Denver, Col., last year were the following : 

Evolution of Dodd, 

Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 

Quick’s How to Train the Memory, 

Quick’s Educational Reformers, 

Joseph Payne’s Lectures, 

Rousseau’s Emile. 

The books reviewed during the year were : 

Spencer’s Education, 

Fitch’s American Schools, 

Locke’s Thoughts on Education, 

Payne’s Contributions, 

Habit in Education, 

Bain’s Education, 

Horace Mann’s Lectures. 

Teachers who have mastered these books know a good 
deal about educational science. 





AN applicant for a teacher’s certificate “not a thou- 
sand miles away,” corrected the following sentence: 
‘‘He gave me less books than I ordered” by saying. 
Me is incorrect ; because the pronoun must agree with 
the subject in number and person ; therefore me should 
be J, and the sentence should read, ‘“* He gave J less 
books than I ordered.” Telling these things in Gath 
and publishing them in the streets of Askelon till they 
cease to exist, isa duty. 


SomE of our English educational contemporaries are 
saying that ‘‘ the larger the school, the better the quality 
of the work.” We don’t believe it. A large school has, 
undoubtedly, many points of superiority over a small 
one, but the disadvantages far outnumber the advan- 
tages. When a school gets so large that the teacher 
cannot impress herself upon each child it is too large. 





THE death of Ex-Supt. Henry Kiddle on Saturday last 
removes a notable figure from the educational roll of 
this city. A more extended notice will appear next 
week. 





Dr. BURCHARD died in Saratoga Sept. 25. He has been 
a well-known figure in the pulpit and in the president's 
chair of Rutgers female college in this city. He was a 
stanch friend of public schools, and in fact of all educa- 
tion. His efforts to provide an endownment for Rutgers 
college did not meet with success ; the funds of that in- 
stitution had been misappropriated and its friends seemed 
unwilling to fill again the gap thus made. 





Tue fact of the great diminution in supply of bread- 
stuffs in Europe is one that will be considered in a great 
many school-rooms; in time everything that interests 
humanity will be considered there. Russia has raised 90 
little rye that the Czar forbid its export, but he found he 
must also forbid the export of wheat and even bran. 
Now it appears that Poland and eastern Germany have 
had poor crops. It is estimated that there is absolutely 
200 millions of bushels of wheat and rye less this year in 
the world than last. This will lead to immense ship- 
ments of wheat and maize from this country to Europe. 
(Cannot the teachers induce the school children to us 
that word maize?) Of course America will profit by its 
opportunity. The farmers will probably leave politi« 
and attend to gathering in the shekels. 





When you ask for Hood's Sarsaparilia do not be persuaded © 
buy any other preparation, 
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Cuas. L. WEBSTER & Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 

“We have received the eleven volumes of the “ Library of American Lit- 
erature ” for the College Library, and 1 am glad tosay that, owing to very 
carerul packing, every volume came out in perfectly fresh and nice con- 

ion. 
-" have known of the set before by announcements and specimen pages, 
but had no real idea of the extent of the ground covered by it. I am so 
much pleased with the work as a rich storehouse of what best in our 
pational literature, that I have decided to purchase a set tor my own child- 
ren, with the idea that by merely turning over the pages of these volumes 
and reading here and there, they will gradually imbibe a knowledge ot the 


“I have been looking over the noble volumes with bearty satisfaction 
The great work 1s admirably done."’"--JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


“I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from tts 
reference library for teachers and pupils, and { am sure that every private 
individual will purchase it tor his own library, if he has to cut off for a time 
bis purchase of uther literature”’—W. T. Hargis, LL.D., Un tet states Com- 
missioner of Eauration. 





richness and variety of our literature which they could in no other way ac- “ The selections have been made with excellent judgment and the editor 
uire, and which later will fall into place in their scheme of thought as a skele- . ‘ 2, NF of Harvard ereity. 
fon outline of the whole subject, to be filled out according to their taste by ial work bas been admirably done Joun Fiske, of Harvard University 
subsequent and wider reading at special potet. Ps 
Lenclese hgrowith, mya en oa “The best aggregate expression of what the American mind has pro- 
Yours very truly, duced in the two hundred and eighty years of its activity.”—JoHN CLARK 
March 31, 1891. Geo. W. ATHERTON, LL.D., Pres. Penn. State College. RIDPATH. 
Able 
Hand your subscription to one of our salesmen, or mail it tous, In either case we express the set, prepaid, to you. A complete set, prepaid, for ten days’ examination. 


If not satisfactory return at our expense. Illustrated specimen pages mailed to any reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CUT ¥%3 ACTUAL LENGTH 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS, | '° 25°22... rine. ~<LEEEED © Te ne 


ROUND AND HEX4CON. 


ve a FROM THE BEST OF GRAPHITE. EAGLE STEEL PENS 





- For Heavy Lines. 





“ 12=Graded Snecially—Soft - + + + For Dark Shading. UNEQUALLED FOR 

“ 2-Medium Soft, - = = = «+ «+ For General Use. . ® he 

* 22~Graded Specially —Medium, For Free Hand Drawing 2 Sketching Uniformity, Smoothness and Durability 
3-—Medium Hard, - - - - - - For Fine Outlines. 

* 32-Graded Specially —Hard, For Draughtsmen, Architects, Made by a New and Original Process—by the latest 

; Artists, etc, Improved AMERICAN Machinery. 

' @—Very Hurd, ee it Le . . — For Engravers. 

“ 6—Extremely Hard, - - - - - - Fer Technic Use. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., - 73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Fenno’s Favorites, No. 9. One bundred choice pieces 
for reading and speaking. By Frank H. Fenno, A. 
M. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 


Fenno’s Favorites are very popular with a large num- 
ber of teachers and elocutionists. There is. certainly 
sufficient variety in the present number to furnish some- 
thing to suit all tastes, for the selections are pathetic, 
tragic, humorous, oratorical, didactic, and impersona- 
tive. The selections are mostly from the works of living 
authors, many of whose names are unfamiliar to the 

neral reader but who, judging from these extracts,have 

one good work, Some would not rank high as literature 
but serve well the purpose of brightening up an enter- 
tainment. The volume has specimens of the work of 
Wordsworth, Whittier, Aldrich, Browning, Stedman, 
Longfellow, Beecher, Holmes, Harte, and other famous 
writers. The book will not be the least popular of this 
popular series. 





Reep's INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WoRK. By Alonzo 
ed, A.M, New York: Effingham Maynard & Co., 
publishers, 253 pp. 

This is intended for ‘a simple, varied, and pleasing, 
but methodical, series of exercises in English to p: e 
the study of technical grammar.” It is constructed on 
the principle that language should be taught directly, 
and should not be merely incidental tu an object lesson, 
as in that case the one or the other must become subor- 
dinate. The exercises will help the pupil to become ac- 
quainted with the best forms and by constant practice 
with them develop habits that will be invaluable to him 
in his subsequent use of language. The teacher is rec- 
ommended to begin with simple oral composition, and 
then to take up written composition. Reproduction stories 
are one of the principal means recommended ; and to 
guard against common errors, sentences are given in 
the full and correct form for repetition, thus training 
eye, tongue, and ear together. We constantly hear those 
who have taken a full course of so-called ‘‘ grammar” 
in the schools making the most ridiculous blunders when 
speaking. The method of training laid down in this book 
ought to form such habits of correct speech that such 
mustakes will be very rare. We most cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the attention of teachers. 


THE INTERSTATE SECOND READER. By Kate L. Brown. 
Chicago and Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co. 
198 pp. 


The second reader is designed to follow the Primer 


and First Reader, by Miss Cyr, published by the same 
firm a few years ago. The first part is merely a review 
of Primer words, and then follow more difficult exer- 
cises in which the diacritical marks are omitted, as they 
are deemed no longer necessary. The main point aimed 
at is thought-getting. As the lessons have grown out of 
the needs of the child, and have been tested in actual 
use, they will answer well the uirements of the 
school. They concern the plays and occupations that 
interest the children, and the plants and animals with 
which they are most familiar, and the illustrations are 
charming. They are sure to attract the interest of the 
little people. The teacher is urged to follow out the 
line of work suggested by the “‘ nature” and ‘ observa- 
tion” lessons. 


THE STorRY OF A Musical Lire. An autobiography by 
Geo. F. Root. Cincinnati (74 W. 4th street): The 
rr Church Co., New York, and Chicago. 256 pp. 


This isa book that will be intensely interesting to all 
lovers of music, and that includes the great majority of 
the people. The man who has sung his way into the af- 
fections of the people is very likely to be gratefully re- 
membered long after he has passed away. Sucha man 
is Geo. F. Root, the mention of whose name brings up to 
thousands pleasant memoriesof ‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” ‘‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother,” ‘ ae 
Tramp! Tramp!” ‘‘ There's Music in the Air,” ‘The 
Shining Shore,” and other — songs. If he did not 
fight for the preservation of the Union he furnished a 
large part of the enthusiasm that helped the fighting 
along. His reverent spirit has led also to the production 
of many excellent songs for church and Sunday-school. 
At the same time he was carrying on a large and suc- 
cessful business. Mr. Root tells the story of a long and 
honorable career in an entertaining way, but with be- 
coming modesty. The story is a most inspiring one. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ALGEBRA OF Loaic. By Alex- 
ander Macfarlane, M. A., D. Sc.: (Edin.), F. R. S. E. 
Edinburgh ; David Douglas. 155 pp. 

The substance of this volume was originally contri- 
buted to the Royal society of Edinburgh in a memoir 
received by the secretary and also in a pope d 
paper. Later the author improved some of the demon- 
strations, introduced examples, and had the work pub- 
lished as an elementary treatise on formal reasoning. 
The theory of reasoning about quality presented in this 
work was developed in his whole subsequent study of 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences. he 
application of the system to algebra contains some novel 
and interesting features of interest to mathematicians 
and others desiring to form habits of close and accurate 
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OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. By Josephine [, 
Abbott, principal of § nag school for young ladies 
Providence, R.I. New York, Boston, and Chicago : 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 1891. 269 pp. ; 


The purpose of this volume is to set before the pupil 
the material necessary for beginning the study of ar 
The three branches of art—architecture, sculpture, anj 
painting—are treated both historically and critically ang 
the one who becomes acquainted with the contents of 
these pages will be well prepared to continue the study 
of this important subject. Asa help to the student the 
author has inserted references te different parts of works 
relating to periods of art history under consideration 
There are compact descriptions of the styles of architect. 
ure and the schools of painting and under the biography 
of each t artist a list of his most important works, 
A list of books of reference is given and another list ex. 
plaining the terms used in architecture. The book jg 
written from a teacher’s standpoint, and hence will he 
wd — value in teaching this somewhat neglecteq 

ranch, 


THE GREEK GULLIVER. Stories from Lucian, By Alfreg 
J. Church, M. A., with illustrations by C. O. Murray 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 110 pp. 40cents, ~ 


Prof. Church has rendered into English, allowing him. 
self some liberty of change, the ‘‘ Vera Historia” of Ly. 
cian. Neither Dean Swift, Baron Munchausen, Rider Hag- 
gard, Mark Twain, or Bill Nye, in their wildest moments 
of unbridled fancy, can exceed their Greek prototype. 
The stories are entirely outside of the range of probability. 
but this very fact serves to make them entertaining, 
Those who wish to take a pleasant excursion with ap 
ancient story-teller should read this volume. 


PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING. Methods in form study 
clay, paper, and color work. By Caroline F. Cutler. 
Boston and Chicago: Educational Publishing Co, 13) 
PP. 

In this book are laid down directions for doing what 

the author has done in her own school. Nothing is giv. 

en in it, therefore, the value of which has not been 
tested. Coming from a teacher of teachers it is complete 
and thorough within the limits laid down for it. After 
some brief general directions to the teacher, the study 
of the sphere and cube are taken up and directions given 
for the drawing of these, or of combinations or sections 
of them. Then there is a very extended treatment of 
the subject of paper-folding, after which are studies of 
the cylinder, color, paper cutting, the hemisphere, square 
prism, right-angled triangular prism, the ellipsoid, the 
ovoid, the cone, etc. The volume is illustrated with 
hundreds of diagrams, adding greatly to its usefulness, 
These include many very pretty and artistic designs 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 206.) 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
UCATIONAL WORKS, 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


For study and reference both by students and by the general public. 
Extension is in the union of scientific with popular treatment, and of simplicity with thoroughness. 


subjects. 


MONEY, AND ABUSE OF. By Dr. W. ConniIncuAM, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Capital in its relation to social progress. Emphasizes the element of personal responsiblity. Thorough 
Clear, interesting, popular discussion under the heads: Social 


and practical. 

Personal Duty. 

ENGLISH 
Celie 


liege, Cambridge. With Maps and Diagrams. 


The diffusion of European civilization is the subject ; a bird’s eye view of the British colonies from their 
eat events which have occu 
cial, and political, which now affect the colonies. 


the wars and 





origin until the present, with a summary of 
examination of questions, ec ical, co 
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Traces 
, and a careful | how doctrines of art are 
customs of society itself. 


Published simultaneously both in England and America. The success of University 
The manuals will also be contributions to the literature of their 


Each Il2mo. $1.00 net. 


By G. BALDWIN Brown, Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Edinburgh, ith Illustrations. 
The whole field of the fine arts of Painting sculpture, and architecture,—their philosophy, function and 
historic accomplishment, is covered in d 

Y OF THE BEAOTIFUL: Being the Outlines of the History of 
ILUIAM KNIGHT, Professor of 


the sequence of opinion in each country as expressed in its literature and its art works, and shows 
based upon theories of beauty and how these theories often have their roots in the 


f. Baldwin Brown’s compact but exhaustive manual. 


hilosophy in the University of St. Andrew's 


Animal Life, Ethics, Daily Life of Greeks and Romans, French Literature, Nature, English Literature. Shakespeare and his Predecessors in 
Engiisn Drama, French Revolution, Logic, Astronomy, English Poets, Botany, History of Education, Physiology of the Senses, Jacobean Poets, 
India, The Novel, Geology, Psychology, Mechanics, Political Economy, and Comparative Religion, are volumes in preparation by Professors 
Thompson, Minto, Brooke, Stuart, Seth, Gosse, Lyall, and others, 


“THE GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES” (1 Press) 


ARISTOTLE; AND THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By Toms) A 


DAVIbsuN, M. A., LL.D. 
ALCUIN ; AND THE RI 


E OF 
Est, Pn.D., Protessor in 


rinceton University. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


By ANDREW F.|/ LOYOLA; 
THOMAS 


: ANDTHE OR AND 
By JULES GABRIEL | ha yt France. 


ND 
po ITP FRUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By kev. 


EARLY HISTORY OF UNIVERSITIES. 


All by recognized authorities in Pedagogy. The Series edited by Prof. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER of Columbia Colle c 
$1.00 net. Other volumes on Pestalozzi, Froebel, H ; ge. Each vol., 12mo, 
1. . t , l tal i, Fr 1, orace Mann, Rousseau, Herbart and on Thomas Arnold are in preparation. 


In addition to the above great educational undertakings several special text-books, by distinguished scholars in various departments of higher education are now ready, vit: 


Johnston’s The United States; its History and Constitution. 


States, but one of the best of all histories.” 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. BARRETT WENDELL of Harvard, 12mo, $1.50 


Goes to the rootof the subject and treats fundamentally, originally, and with lively interest 
ish. Above ail practical, and chiefly itstingaiebed Sa value to the aan 29 at 8 
.—II. Words. 
graphs.—V. Whole Compositions.—VI. Clearness.—VII. Force.—VIII. Haptean 


THE SOTENCE OF LANGUAGE. By F. Max MUtULER, Oxford. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. Lapp. $2.00. 


: I. Blements and Qnalities of Style in Gene 


facilities for bercuring such as are rare or scarce. 


—IIl. Sentences.—IV. Para- 


Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreign Publications, All current books promptly supplied. 


12mo, $1.00. “‘ Not only the best compact history of the United 


PROF. J. K. HOSMER’S SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN LITESATURE 
Revised. Cr. 8vo. $200. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 


RAE’S CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 8vo. $2.50. 

NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA. By Prof. SHater, of Harvard. 12mo, $1.¥. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By THEODORE D. Wootsky, late of Yale. Revised Edition. ## 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. A. L. Perry, Williams. ©” 


(B™ Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, to the Trade, furnished on application, 
other distinguished text-books in all departments of education sent free. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of these ani® . 
pet . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK City. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL ROOM HELPS. 





SOMETHINC NEW. 


ATWOOD’S LANGUAGE TABLETS. 


IN SIX NUMBERS, 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SUGGESTIVE FEATURES. 


Spelling Combined With Language. A vocabulary of about 1600 words 
iven. No rules, no technical grammar, no incorrect work to be corrected. Part of 
the work is to teach the forms and idioms of the language, and the other partis to de_ 
velop the power to express associated thought in Reproduction, Narrative, Letter. 
writing, Description, and Stories from Pictures. All the simpler work in Puocwua. 
tion and the use of Capitals are thoroughly mastered by pupils using these tablets. 
Toaccompany the tablets there isa MANUAL OF DicTATION EXERCISES, for teachers 
use only, in which there is given additional practice in spelling, punctuation, use of cap- 
itals, and all work found on the tablets. The tablets provide more systematic lan- 
guage work for lowergrades than anything else published. Many attractive features. 


Price of Tablets, - - - ~ ~ a dozen, 96 cents. 
Teachers’ Manual, - ~ = Fe a of 25 * 
Sample s3t of the Tablets and Teachers’ Manual, ~ 60c. Postpaid. 


BUSY WORK. 


Miss Freeman’s Word Method in Script. 
PRIMARY READING AND WRITING MADE EASY. 


Price, 30 cents a box postpaid. 
ta 


pan ie 
THE ABOVE KEPRESENTS THESE CARDS REDUCED IN SIZE. 


Miss Freeman's Word Method in Script consists of several hundred cards 1 1-2 x 7-8 inches in size, 
accurately cut from first-class card , on which are printed in script, several full sets of Capica! 
Letters, Figures, mail Letters, Punctuation Murks and a Vocabulary of One Hundred Words with 
their proper duplicates. by which hundreds of sentences may be formed. 









































Alter an exveriment of several years by the teachers of a large New England city, this list was 
selected as the one best adapted to prepare the child to read in the primer or first reader. 


Address KERR & POTTER, Publishers’ and Booksellers, 44 East (4thSt., 


SOR OF 
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Atwood’s Language Tablets, - a dozen, 96 cents. 


Teacher's Manual, - - - - 25 cents. 
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Practical Question Book, - - . - $1.50. 
Redway’s Popular Geography of mas Y wr State, 50 cents. 
Normal School Outline of Common School and Advanced a hes, $1.00. 
Practical Exercises in Analysis and Parsing, - - - - 25 cents. 
Practical Questions in Geography, - - 25 cents 
Answers to same, - - 25 cents. 
Merry Melodies, - - 15 cents 
Song Century, - - - - - - . 15 cents, 
Busy Bee Song Book, pent Paper, - - - - 20 cents. 
Boards, - - - 25 cents 


Any of the above books, sent postpaid, on receipt of price’ 
Send for our full | es. 


OUR CATALOCUE. 

Send your name and address, plainly wrtten on a postal card to 
Kerr & Potter and they will send you free their New I)'ustrated Cata- 
logue of Teachers’ Helps: Method Books, Question Books, School 
Song Books, Busy Work Material, Display Charts, Grammar Exercises, 
Aids and Devices, Keys, Speakers, Supplementary Work in Reading, 
Grammar and Geography, School Novelties. List of Magazines at 
Reduced Prices, etc., etc. 

Every tucher will find something to interest. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
To test the value of this Journal as an advertising medium we 
will make a discount ot ten per cent to anyone ordering goods who will 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL giving the date of this number. 


Offer good until dan. 1, 1892. 
NEW YORK. 
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evolved from the principles studied. The book will be 
a most useful, we might say indispersable, companion 
for the teacher conducting classes in primary manual 
training. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

HOUGHTON, MirFuin & Co. announce a new edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works. 

D. AppLeTon & Co., publish a new book by Octave Thanet, en- 
titled *“ We All.” It contains sketches of out-door life and adven- 
tures in Arkansas, and will be issued with illustrations. They are 
aiso about to issue a “‘ History of Modern Civilization,” a hund- 
book based on Gustav Ducondray’s work. It will serve as a sup- 
plement to Verschoyle’s “ History of Ancient Civilization.” 

D, LoTHRoP Co. wiil publish the poems of the late Rev. Horatio 
N, Powers, under the title of “* Lyrics of the Hudson.” They are 
edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. will issue some time in October a nove! 
by Walter McDougall, the clever cartoonist of the New York 
World. It will bea little out of the ordinary line of fiction, as it 
describes “‘ A Hidden City,” supposed to be somewhere among the 
canons of the Yosemite. Mr. McDougall possesses a large degree 
of both artistic and literary talent, and withal has a vein of humor 
that he successfully works. 

Lee & SHEPARD publish “Osborne of Arrochar,” the nineteenth 
novel of Miss Amanda M. Douglas. 

Tae SCRIBNERS will publish shortly the first of the series of 
University Extension Manuals. The series, which will deal with 
the separate sections of literature, science, philosophy, history, 
and art, is the outgrowth of the University Extension move- 
ment. 

SItveR, BuRDETT & Co. have just issued “ Outlines for the 
Study of Art.” It was prepared by Miss Josephine L. Abbott, 
principal of a flourishing and popular young ladies’ school in 
Providence, R. I. 

D. C. Heatn & Co., Boston, will issue this month Racine’s 
“Esther,” edited with introduction, notes, and appendices by 1. 
H. B. Spiers, Philadelphia. The introductory notes brietly refer 
the author and tragedy to their historical place and setting. 

MACMILLAN & Co. have among their recent publications F. 
Marion Crawford’s Latest Novel, “* Khaled; A Tale of Arabia.” 

J. B. Liprrncotr Co. are about to issue a new edition of “ In 
and Out of Book and Journal,” by A. Sydney Roberts, M. D., in 
paper covers, with an artistic illustration in color. The volume 
will contain all the original illustrations by 8. W. Van Schaick 
that appeared in the previous edition. 

C. RoMAIN Grow & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., have just published 





a geographical game by means of which certain important facts 
may be learned in a very pleasant way. It consists of a pack of 
cards on each of which are five questions, the answer to which is 
contained in the word above them. The questions relate to cities, 
rivers, countries, etc. Pupils will finda large amount of amuse” 
ment in these cards, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have published a descriptive cata- 
logue of their text-books—forthcoming, new, imported, and 
standard. The books contained in this catalogue are only such as 
are in practical use for purposes of instruction, Many books of a 
kindred nature have been omitted, but will be found in the com- 
plete catalogue. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the Rogers Park Public Schools, Rogers Park, 
Cook County, [{l. J. H. Smith, B. 8., principal. 

Bulletin 30 of the horticultural division,agricultural experiment 
station, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y.: “Some Preliminary 
Studies of the Influence oi the Electric Arc Lamp upon Green- 
house Plants.” 

Watertown, South Dakota; an illustrated pamphlet published 
by the Watertown land and improvement company. 

The [ndustria) Futureof the South. Prize essays published by 
the Norfolk & Western railroad. 3 


LITERARY NOTES. 

* Literary treasures,” says the Library Bureau, “ are often to 
be found in queer places. The manuscript of Robert Burns’ 
tamous poem, ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ is owned in South Africa, and 
until recently was the property of Robert Graham, of Cape 
Town. 

A very curious Hebrew manuscript was sold at auction in New 
York some weeks ago. It is the Pentateuch in Hebrew written by 
Jews in China, where the race and the faith have become extinct. 
‘This roll is 141 feet 5 inches long and 24% inches wide. It is in ex- 
cellent preservation and was obtained in China in 1868 as some 
others were in 1851. It is written on very fine sheepskins, in large, 
clear characters, without points and without accents. 

Lowell’s grave in Mt. Auburn cemetery is under two large 
horn-beam trees, one of which is directly at the foot of the grave 
and the other on the right of the head. The lot is near the Long- 
fellow lot. The poets who were neighbors in life may be said to 
occupy the same relation in death. 

The Literary Society of Paris, presided over by Emile Zola, has 
just decided to erect a monument in memory of the novelist, 
Balzac. ® 


| Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” which gave such an impetus 
| to his early fame, was composed in forty-eight hours, while Gray 
| Struggled some years over his famous ** Elegy.”” Goldsmith wrote 
his * Vicar of Wakefield ” with a rush while a bailiff stood at the 
door. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the October Educational Review Prof. James H. Blodgett, 
ent of the census for statistics of education, begins the 
interp tion of the statistics of the eleventh census. An article 
that will attract considerable attention just now is that by Prof, 
erbert B. Adams tracing the beginnings of “ University Exten- 
sion” in America. There are articles by John T. Prince, of 
Massachusetts; Professor Hanus, of Harvard; Supt. Aaron 
Gove, of Denver: Dr. Larkin Dunton, of Boston; Protessor 
Hammer, of Munich, and the editors. There are book reviews by 
Sir William Dawson, Profs. B. I. Wheeler, Garnett, Hyslop, 
Jackson, and Sanford, o— Calkins, and the editors. The issue 
contains the full text of the English elementary education act, 


The illustrations in the October M 
heart of many a lover of animals. ere are reproductions of 
paintings by Landseer and other famous animal painters, with an 
article on “ Animal Painters Past and Present,” by E. Landseer 
Grundy. Among other attractive articles are “The Dragon of 
Mytho ony. nd,and Art,” * The Ladies Waldegrave,” * David 
Cox and Peter Witt,” and others. 


Tn its November number the Cosmopolitan will publish a series 
of letters written by Gen. W. T. Sherman to one of his young 
yy mee between the years 1859 and 1865, and covering most of 
the important events of the war of secession. 


Some characteristic buildings in St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
described by Montgomery Schuyler in the third chapter of his 
“Glimpses of Western Architecture,” in Harper’s Magazine tor 
October. Helen Gardener writes about ** Common-Sense in Surg- 
ery, and Constance Fenimore Woolson has an entertaining paper 
about “Csiro in 1890.” The number also contains short stories 
by Richard Harding Davis and Hildegarde Hawthorne. a grana- 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and John Hay contributes a 
poem. Students of history will be interested in Walter Besant’'s 
third paper on ** Plantagenet London,” and students of art in the 
article on “The Art Students’ League of New York,” by Dr. John 
C. Van Dyke, and illustrated by pupils of the school. 


A true story of the great pianist Gottschalk, by E. H. House, is 
one of the attractive features in Harper's Young People for Sep- 
tember 22. The same number contains a charming illustrated 
poem, * Chicks beside the Sea,” by Margaret E. Sangster; an ar- 
ticle on “ Shooting Porpoises”’ on the Florida coast ; and the 
usual rich variety of stories, sketches, short articles, and 
poems. 


The September English Iustrated Magazine has a poem by Lewis 
Morris, ** A Song of the Year; the second article in the senes by 
Rey. 8. Singer on * The Russo-Jewish Immigrant’ and a descrip- 
tion of “ Chiswick, Past and Present,” by C. J. Hamilton, with 
tilustrations by Mrs. L. Jopling Rowe. The article describing 
“Turkish Ginlhood ” will be found very instructive. 


Best Things for September, the twenty-four page periodica] 
devoted to es literature and literary information, and pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop Co., is full of good material. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE BRADBURY’S 
EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
The Academic Algebra. 


By W. F. Brapsury, Headmaster of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass., and 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Master and Instructor in Mathematics in Public Latin 


School, Boston. 412 pages. Price, $1.08. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
The publishers believe that this work will be found to have no supérior as a well-graded, pro- 
gressive, and practical text-book in Algebra, and every teacher desiring an elementary work con- 
taining the latest a.d most approved presentation ot the subject, will 


new 


It 
important High Schools, among others those of Boston, Cambndge, 


Brockton, Andover, and Gloucester, Mass. ; wiston, Me. ; 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; State Normal School, Indiana, Pa.; Roxbury Latin School; Phillips Academy, 


Andover, Mass., etc. 


ages, 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 


This new work has some admirable features peculiar to iaett, and differing materially fom 


those of any text-book in Primary Arithmetic hitherto publis 


It first gives all the combinations of number up to 10, and then proceeds in a progressive manner, 


one covering the work for the Primary xrade. 


can be used with any other series of Arithmetics. and also with great advantage as a puaete- 
mentary Reader. It has received the commendations of mane prominent educators. specially inter- 
ready been ordered for more than a 


ested in the best method tor Primary Instruction, and has 
hundred prominent cities. 


Single copies mailed for examination on receipt of 10 Cents. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book- Keeping. 
Single and Double Entry. Single Entry alone. 
Blanks to accompany each Set. 

Jan. 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the City of ST. LOUIS authorized single entry 


A sample copy sent for examination for 50 Cent». 


A NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, entitled 


Lessons in Number. 
By FRANCIS CoGSwELL, A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 140 


ing books are specially 





WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 


First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . $ .20 $ 2 
Second Reader. Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
books. Col. Parker, at Quincy. Mass., had a regular system of int -rchange of readers. The follow- 


use they supplement work of other classes, In quantity 


by Express By mail 
not prepaid. postpaid 


etc. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ‘ 20 mi) 

Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild 
relations . * ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° . A2 5D 

interested in seeing this em ne Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ux, Horse, 

s ephant, etc. . . ° - ° : ° . . . 5 65 
shins : . Fifth Reader. Birds, Reptiles, Fishes,etc. . . ‘ ‘ . A 65 

bas been received with unusual favor, having already been ado pee ae Sixth Reader. Moliusks, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals. Jelly Fish, 
Manchester, N. H.: Meriden, Conn. ; Sponges, etc. . . : : : . . . . ° 54 65 

PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 

1. Stories from Ly — History . ° ° ° P ° ° ° 30 36 
2. Early England m Prehistoric Times to the year 1144 ‘ ’ Ns 35 2 
3. Middle England, from 1153 to 1603. a " ; ; ‘52 “2 
4 Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 < : ‘ . : ‘ ; ‘52 ro 

PHILIPS’ CEOCRAPHICAL READERS. 
1, FirstSteps. Partl . ° ° ° ° ° . . ° 27 2 
2. FirstSteps. PartIl. . ° e * ° ° 30 36 
8. England, Physical and Political ° ° e ° ° ° 36 43 
4, British Isles, British North America, and Australasia . e ‘ 5A 65 
5. Europe, Physical and Political ° ‘ . i‘ ° ° e 63 15 

6. The World. A series of voy and travels in Asia, Afmca, America," 

and Polynesia. With Appendix . ° ° ° ‘ ° 72 


- {5 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 





Double Entry alone. 


BUY 


BRADLEY'S FACSIMILE BUSINESS 
FORMS AND PRACTICE BLANKS. 








book-keeping with Meservey’s as the text-book, to be taught as an experiment in four district 
schools, to be designated by the superintendent. After a trial of two years, and ona very favorable 
report from the masters of these schools, the Committee on Course of Study unanimously recom- 
mended the adoption of Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping and Blanks in all the Grammar 
Schools of the city. The recommendation was adopted May 12, 1891, by a vote of 18 to 1. 

The sub-committee on Books of the CITY OF PHILADELPHIA in their report preceeding 


and Blanks 
seem peter ganptee for teaching Book- keeping in schools, than any with which your Committee is 
acquainted.” 

Meservey’s text-books in Book-keeping are legally adopted for cities and towns in all parts of 
the country, aggregating more than one-elhth the tota] population of the United States. Sample 
cupy sent. 

Single and Double Entry for 50 Cts. ; Single Entry, 30 Cts. ; Double Entry, 35 Cts. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Late Superintendent Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 

Legally adopted as a text-book in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
enews, Grand Rapids, Denver, and otber important cities throughout the country. It is not only an 
admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved very successful as a supple- 
peters reader, in connection with United States History when —— is not a prescribed study. 
Adopted, October 24, 1888, as a supplementary reader in the city of Chicago. 

Sample copy sent by mail for 50 Cents. 

Circulars and other information, with introductory terms, for the above and other succesaful Text- 

Books mailed on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


AND SCHOOL \ iiniieieenie &CO., 
SUPPLIES. J _ - STREFT, 


the adoption of Meservey’s Book-keeping in that city, say : ‘* Meservey’s Book-keepi 








The set of Bustngess Fors includes Receipts, Note, 
Checks, Drafts, Certificate of Deposit, Itemized Bill of 
Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business Letter. All of 
these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior paper, and bear the endorse- 
ments which appear on business paper that has actually passed through the banks and been 
returned vo the makers. They are attractively put up in an envelope and sell for 50 cents, postage 
4 cents. THe Practice BLANKS are printed from tke same pilates as the Facsimile Forms, but 
spaces are left tor loca] names and dates, and the pupils are expected to make a'l the indorse- 
ments required, as the blanks are passed from hand to hand. THE BLANKS include Receipts, 
Notes, Individual Checks, Company Checks, Certified Checks and Dratts. They are sold in packages 


of 50 of a kind, for 10 cents, postage, 3 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Pure and simple, is undoubtedly Swedish, Modi- 


fied to our needs, it is a most practical method of 


Educational Manual Train- 
Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, dc. ing in Wood. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


SUPPLIES AND ALL NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 & 17 Eliot St., BOSTON. 
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quire different pencils. 


DONT FORGET. 


Don’t forget that pencils are made 
in different degrees of hardness. 
Don’t forget that different paper re- 





ican in America. 


any other pencils. 





Don’t forget that you are an Amer- 


Don’t forget that we can produce 
pencils quite as good as foreigners. 

Don’t forget that Dixon’s “ American 
Graphite” pencils are made in America 
and by Americans and for Americans 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s pencils are 
used in more schools and colleges than 


Don’t forget that if your stationer 


does not keep Dixon’s pencils, samples 
worth double the money will be sent 
you on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 

Don’t forget that you should mention 
THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL when you 
send for the samples. 

Don’t forget that Dixon’s pencils have 
smoother and tougher leads than any 
pencils made. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR 


DIXON. 








C4 
G 
G 
O 
Gg 
4 
Don’t forget your pe cil. 
Don’t forget that a good pencil is 
cheaper than a poor one. 
) 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 2 
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C. ie ss. CC. 


REQUIRED READING, OCT.,’91-92. 
AMERICAN YEAR. 


Leading Facts of American History. 
By D. H. MonTGOMERY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Social Institutions of the United States. 

An authorized reprint from The American Com- 
monwealth. By JAMES BrRycE. Crown &vo. 
Cioth, $1.00. 


Initial Studies in American Letters. 
By Henry A. BEERS. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Story of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

By Francis NEWTON THORPE, School of Ameri- 

can 3. University of Pennsylvania. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Classic German Course in English. 

By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.00. ‘ 

Two Old Faiths. 

Essays on the Religions of the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans. By J. MURRAY MITCHSLL, M.A., 
LLD., and Sir Wroit1aAM Morr, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Chautauquan. 
Twelve months, $2.00. 


When a complete set of the books is ordered at one 
time, we prepay the cost of transportation to any 


ress. 
The Books are of uniform Height and Width, vary- 
ing only in thickness. 


Garnet Seal t(ourse for ’91-92, 
This seal course is designed for both graduate and 
under-graduate members of the C. L.8.C. Itembraces 
four standard books relat to the subjects of the cur- 
rent year’s ee and it is especially recommended 
to all students. Under-graduates may earn this seal 
without the payment of any additional fee. 
Hawthorne’s Grandfathers Chair. 
Emerson’s Essays, First Series. 
Lowell’s Fire-Side Travels. 
Longfellow’s Way-Side Inn. 


Four vols. in a Bex. (Not sold Separately.) $32.50 


HUNT & EATON, Pubs. 
NEW YORK. 


150 Fifth Ave., 
Beale’s Calisthenics and Light Gym- 
nastics for 
Young Foiks.— 
Including _ exhibition 
Marches, Drills, etc., 
adapted to Home, 
School and _ Self-In- 
struction. Illustrated 
by 120 Engravings 
from Life, obtained 
e “ by instantaneous pho- 
tography, which shows the proper position in each 
case. The work contains Exercises, without Appa- 
ratus, Broom and Fan Drills, Dumb-Bell and Wand 
Exercises, Marches and Military Evolutions for use 
by Girls and Boys, Indian Club Exercises and Fenc- 
ing. The music given includes all the calls used in 
“ Army, together with valuable explanations. 
' he book will be an efficient aid in teaching how the 
odily powers may be developed and grace in move- 
Conteieine ous in harmony with the laws of health. 
& 160 pages, i 
Extra Cloth... st ereece oe 
EX ELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nos, 29 & 31 Beekman St., New York. 


[ANGU ACES Fret, cera 


SPANISH, ITALIAN 


a Rhea goed Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks with- 
ving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft 


S$ 
System. ssoth Thousand. Pupi i ; 
preemnce of pils taught as if actually in the 














ton All ques- 
eeken a and all exercises corrected free of charge. 
men Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 196 


he teacher 

T. t 

$ wae Sas membership 
5-00 fee each Lan-! 

guage, 





THE GRAPHIC 


DICTATION BLANKS. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Designed to Teach Punctuation and 
Capitalization. 
By Kate O'Nemt, High School, Richmond, Va. 
In these blanks the subject of Punctuation is taken 
up in a series of carefully graded and progressive 
lessons; the pupil being required at each step to 
apply his knowl dge as soon as acquired to the con- 
struction of e@sy sentences. By following the 
methods here given pupils will gain a command of 
language, and a facility in its use, which cannot fail 
to be of great value to them in other studies, and they 
will also acquire easy mastery of a subject which 1s 
entirely too much neglected—the very useful, if very 
— Art of Punctuation. Sample set by mail, 24 
ents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pubs., 3 8. 14th St,, LY, 
English Literature for Schools, 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. I ilustrated. 
Cloth. $1.00; School edition. 65 cents. 


— SEASONS. Illustrated. Cloth. 





YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. Cloth $1.00, 


COWPER’S TASK AND TABLE TALK.- 
Cloth. $1.00. 


BACON’S LIFE AND ESSAYS. Cloth. $1.00. 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME, Cloth. $1.00. 


«*« Edited for the use of schools, by Prof. J. 
R. Boyp. Special rates for introduction; the 
set of six volumes sent prepaid on receipt of 
$5.00. Illustrated. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 





THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBL‘C SCHOOL USE. 
The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used aad 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to Cal 
The “Sewing Primer” has become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss L. J. KIRK WwWoo,D, 
1% St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 





New YorRK Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University of the City of New York. 
Hewry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
agogy. Excellent facilities for the study of meth- 
ods and systems. Students can help themselves 
by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P. M. and Satur- 
days. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Dogue Master of Ped y, (Pd.M.) and Doctor 
of Pedagogy, (Pd.D.) Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 

JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limi- 
ted number by correspondence. 





Allen’s Forty Lessons 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. 


Fifth edition now ready. Nearly 5000 copies in use, 
giving full satisfaction. 
keeping can be taught in fifty recitations from 
this text-book, to 1 classes in any school, with as 
much ease and success, as Mathematics and Grammar 
are now being _-— 
ice, $1.00. Delivered by mail orexpressfree. Send 
for sample copy. 


CEORCE ALLEN, Salem, Va. 





AN InvaLUABLE HELP For STuDENTs OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French 
Novels, Comedies, etc., which have been caretully Be 
lected and exper for the use of Schools and for 
choice home reading. Comedies can easily be played 
by_ ama Some ly for by 
ladies’ schools. Series of 12 Nos., $2.00; per No. 35 Cts. 

For examination half price, with privilege of return 
ing by paying age. Send also for free sample copy 
as“ French Monthiy q 


Summer Street | N | PS . : 
Boston, Mass. g BERULITZ & CO., Pubs., Madison Sq., N. ¥. 








it WANT 


Every Reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to Know that | am 
HEADQUARTERS for 


DELSARTE, VOICE 
AND ELOCUTION BOOKS, 


and that I publish the Latest and Best MUSICAL RECITATIONS, 
PLAYS, DRILLS, MONOLOGUES, SPECIAL RECITATIONS, etc. 


——- SPECIAL OFFER. 


In order that you may test the excellence of my publications, I will send you as sample, if you 
mention this Special Offer. 


DELSARTE SYSTEM OF ORATORY, 





Regular price, 


$2.50 for $2.00 


DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION, 2.00 1.40 
DELSARTE SOCIETY CYMNASTICS, 1.00 .80 
DELSARTE RECITATION BOOK, - 1.25 .85 
DELSARTE CESTURE and PANTOMIMIC ACTION, 2.50 1.85 
HELEN POTTER'S IMPERSONATIONS, Regular “ 2.00 “ 1.50 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S RECITATIONS, ~“ 7 “6 “ .38 
BANKS'’S RECITATIONS with LESSON-TALKS, ” 4 1.25 “ 85 
WERNER’S READINGS and RECITATIONS, . 

no:., cach number, .35 25 
PRIMER OF ELOCUTION AND ACTION, Ys <4 -75 .55 
DIEHL’S ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES, ” 5 .35 -25 
CUTTMANN’'S CYMNASTICS OF THE VOICE, ~ x: 1.25 85 
MACKENZIE’S HYCIENE OF THE VOCAL ORCANS, 1.25 85 
PHELPS’S STACE HISTORY OF HAMLET, = 1.25 -85 
KOFLER’S ART OF BREATHINC, Regular “ 2.00 1.60 
THE DIAPHRACM AND ITS FUNCTIONS, - 1.00 -70 
DUNN’S SOLO SINCER’S VADE MECUM, 1.00 .790 
WERNER’S VOICE MACAZINE, per year, 1.590 i.20 


(Sample copy for 10 cents.) 


t#” Bear in mind that this Special Offer is good only when you send the money 
direct to me. .&] Full descriptive circulars sent free upon application. 


EDGAR S. WERNER, Publisher, 28 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 


By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Bengher of Gocgunptitent Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author of Potter's New Flementary Geography. etc. ‘ 

This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton's wonderfully popular “ NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com- 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. They are an inspira- 
tion to both teacher and scholar. Sent post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.3, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.,) $1.50. 

Our complete Catalogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, 


SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, .6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME: 


Outlines for the Study of Art. By JosEPHINe | Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Boox IV 
L. ApBortT, Providence, K. I. $1.5. For mixed voices. By Joun W. Turts. S4c. 


Our American Neighbors: A Geographical | Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Educational 
Reader, edited by Lakkin Dunton, LL.D. 60c, Carpentry for Grammar Schools. $1.50. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


THE TWO MOST SUCCESSFUL REFERENCE BOOKS 
- ever issued in the United States were written by 


ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK, 





Address 








QUIZZISM: AND ITS KEY. 


Prices: cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents; and 


HANDY HELPS, 2. 2. 


Price, $1.00, cloth, gilt stamped. 
—BOTH FOR SALE BY— 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TeacHers Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Three Great Educational Wors 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICACO. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages. $1.50 


the “New Education’ 


work presents ” In ite 
a and most penenees form, while i 





CREAT SOUTH-WEST. 


TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fi ork in September. Superintendencies range 
$2,400 bper year. Ay py ips from ‘$50 per bay to $166 per month. Intermediate from $40 

rimary from Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 

TOPEKA at COOP ‘ou Try IVE TEACHE or cha’ SOLATT on with stamp, 


EACHER®S’ an 
F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


= a tne TOPEKA, KAN. 
THE FISK. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
ERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprieto: 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE MTGENOY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont PL, Boston. Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [ll.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Te nD. ; 120% So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY | I TEACHERS | A AGENCY ie: sition at fp, BUR at $1100. t wish to take th this opportunity 


to a." ros ae the entiemen! Pend business-like manner in which you have treated me. 
Whatever Sasnee | I may have will be used in your favor.” | 24 State Street, 
Registration Free. | W. A. CHOATE & Co., Props. H. P. Frenca, Mgr.| ALBANY, N. Y. 


WANTED: AS TEACHERS. 


1 for State Normal, $1,000; 5 for High School work, 1,200; 3 for Modern La’ wages 3.9 for 
Music in Seminaries and’ Coll leges, and home to $1,000; 21 ‘for Grade Work below e hee bohm g 40 to 
$65 per month. Address, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & Setnens Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


a: 


o and Colorado. 











gr°8 Pysttions for good teachers with good record 
Dartmouth, 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to amy oe ery pebocts, ane aod families, su- 
perior Professo rinct Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses serovar? 7 department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good sch to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and — = RUGGLES 
those wishing a change at an lace Hotel B’'ld’g.) Room C, ase Vines Stree 
increased salary should CINCINNATI OHIO. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 


Prompt—Eficitent— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
. all departments, Employers servea without 


NO | FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Yoana in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York, 














| ESTARLISHED IN 
1880. 








Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


CH ARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Sereenet seeateiaalaas 
INTERLIN EAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to nd seven or eight years much ed Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise nail and nd delightfully In one in oa haw i rr. MIur 
Vi Coesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, "eI liad, Geapdl a a Ste John, and 
in, Anabasis, each to y tenchera, $1 oao.. 
k's Practical and ive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
a to es — on esos. Price to Teachers, $1.10, 
Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schooi 


Histories, Maneac’ 8 ~ oy bm Series, etc. 
ple pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 








READEES will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 


it careful) 

= ids the vagaries a racticable fancies of 7 
the 

ys tl = All of its f— have been tested in 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

te and Foreign Teachers, Professors, 
clans, of both sexes, for niversities, oon 
topes, Se bools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ice ae carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 





Mental Science and , Culture 
504 Pages. $1.50 


This work describes in a simple and 
= anges of the mind and bow'es cultivate te Pha 
- 4 I ered a eeen the ST. « and is thus speci. 











Philosophy of Arithmetic 


570 Pages. 





T A H ARE INTRODUCED az ery, school and bre jathould have a copy of 
teacher tics 
U SCHOOL- peneable. she re will Sad ft inais 









introduction 
ezaminatlons done sid by a Bo Boobeeliore, or ~ ane Fa 


The Penn Publishing Company, 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


ie 
WALLS BREWER. 
& neve DEARBORN ST. 





aS 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WASHINGTON 
Normal Kindergarten Institute, 


For the Training of Teachers, 


$100.00. Tuition for 8 month’s course 
tion with Model and Charity Kt dergartens for cine. 
vation and practice. For particulars apply 


MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 





110 Tremont St. 10 Globe UE. MN thor of “ National Kindergarten a 

oe BOSTON, L and Plays,” and other works. Monual,” “ Songs 
hers recommen: 

Good places for successful teac oneire an | 1017 20th Street, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


application. 








LADY TEACHERS 


Health, Recreation, Schoolroom E xercise 


For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 








at Mrs. Dr. WARD’S 


GYMNASIUM 


104 E. 66 St., cor. Park Ave, 
Call, or send for circular. 


STUDY LAW AT 
HOME. 


Take a Course in the 
Sarague Leer pondence 


on (8 ) for pa 
ps, or part 
1 ie- 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. Brpaoop, Manager. 
Box 1989. NEW VORK OITV.” 

















ie 


DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 





N-Y: EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: . 
HS Kellogg “ 26 Clinton Pl. oxy wane en” 
Manager: New York DETROIT, MICH. 











E.R STOCKWELL, 
19 John Street, NEW YORE, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Class Pins, Class Rings. Class Badges, 
Class Buttons, Souvenir Goods, 


IN GOLD OR SILVER. 








Pins for Stenographers and Typewriters and all 
Associations and Societies in School or College. 


Mr. E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John St.. NEW YOKK 


is the most satisfactory mapetestuner of medals with chu I have ever dealt,—R. BINGHAM. 
Bingham School, North Carolina 








NEW FRENCH 


Published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 


Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. 
By JEAN DELA BRETE. No. 19. Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents, 


Cosia, et Le Royaume du Dahomey. 


By MicHeK Duranp. No, 18. Romans Choisis, 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents. 


Contes et Nouvelles. 


By Guy pE Maupassant. No. 16. Contes Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 


Deux Artistes en Voyage. 


By ComTE A. DE VERVINS. No. 15, Contes Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents 


Sans Famille. 
By Hecror MauorT. Abridged for school use by Prof. Paul| page 





un acte. 


is ee, 
page retiects the 





La Duchesse Couturiere : 


By MapaME E. VAILLANT GOODMAN, Adapted especially to 
the use of young ladies’ schools and seminaries, No20. Thea- 
tre Contemporian. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 


First Course in French Conversa- 
tion : Recitation and Reading. 
By Pror. Cuas. P. Du CroQuet 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The French Verb. 


By Pror. SCHELF DE ay of the University of Virginia. 
200 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
There has been for years a decided need fora modern, cppeehensive 
and practical text-book for students treating of the Freneh verb, and i 
redicted that this work will meet ail requirements. tn 
scholarly attainments ot the author and the method em- 


Important Announcement to Teachers. 


AMONG THE MANY ATTRACTIONS THE 


Journal of Education 


(A, E. WINSHIP, Editor.) 


Has to offer its readers we would call special atten- 
tion to the followin; qenteset articles, which will begin 
to appear about Sept 1 


The Modern hioien. : 
By a MODERN PHILOSOPHER. Twenty articles. 


The Best Methods in the Best Schools. 
By a KEEN OsseRvVER. Thirty articles. 


hy in the Best Way. 
articles. 





BOOKS. 


NEW YORK. 


Comedie en 


The Best Teaching of Physical Science. 
Ten articles. 


REMEMAEM: 


That the JouRNAL numbers among 
utors many of the -—. G tie one 


jal contrib 
most success 
ful teachers in the coun 


THE DEPARTMENT OF METHODS 


Is always one of its most prominent features. 
Published Weekly, 16 pages. $2.50 4 yt 





SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 
For $2.50 we will send the Journat to Jan 1, 13% 
Trial Trip: Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, 1892, for 50 Cts. 








ployed is in ha h ad d f | teach- 
soar 9138 17. Romans Choisis, 12mo, paper, 60 cents; ing is book c will be published about October Ist and specimen pages | ,aaress, 
Complete Catalogue embracing the best classical and contemporaneous French literature will be mailed on application. The NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


Jenkins’ publications are all pure in character and can be read a 


at home or in the class, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. MASS. 
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- CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED + PHO 


The Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


x >>} 





d according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the only preparation, 
Pe 5 composition with the phosphoid elements of the human brain and 


nerves, 


Vital powers. It is a 


erves. and thus it gives endurance for mental labor. ; 

ewe py ten eal to ——- eee ~~! in remembering their 
kers, in the Y. an 

ates eS Geen mother, and is a preventive of consumption, 


to the 


inci t ent disease, to restore, and sustain 
le 17 "Vital -: Nutrient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 


It is specially 
Teseons, 
development of children, 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed by leading physicians, used by the world’s 


best brain workers. 


I. . 
vy this signature is on the label. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, ( 


It is not a O eng medicine,” 
d Phosphate, the formula is on every 
be  oerietive pamphlet, a eee free. ° 0. 


$1) from 66 West" 26th Street. New York 





lish lan, 
teliness and other forms, etc. 


pen, for correspon a ing, in every 


value.’ 





“Talso have in mind that in their day and generation me typewriter — be the com 


REMINGTON STANDARD LYPEWRITER, 


To-day, as it ever has been, 
the leading Typewriter. 


Carefully tested improvements 
are constantly added to this 
famous machine. As an edu- 
cational factor its importance 
is now recognized by many 
leading educators. 


Mr. Wa. E. Buck (Supt. of City Schools at Manchester, N. H.), speaking of a Rem- 
none etinaasl ~\>4 bis for the use of his chil zen. pe age ~_ e = = cypewriter in the ex 
livelihood as operators, thoug may 
that they are to So sal means Sisko they may pleosentiy 
e—terseness and elegance of expression, spelli 


tion 
, if necessary. I ught it 
ciently learn a proper use of the 
ng, capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, 


means, as now the 
in 


mon 
ion. A ntance with the machine early 


gener m acd ee 
life is not only most easily acquired, but its subsequent use will be agreeable, natural, and of inestimable 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








THE CREATEST OF ALL. 


The ““DGSMORE” TYPSWVRITERS 


should be examined before purchasing any other. 
Many Improvements, 





Highest Standard. 


Invented, owned and controlled by men having had fifteen years’ 


hines. SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, 


rience on type bar mac 
DURABILITY, HIGH SPEED, GASY ACTION, PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. Most convenient: 


Two interchangeable 
t TANDARD 
catalogues, 


ages throughout. 
REV BOARD. ich shift carriage for capitals. Call or send for 


We will appoint a reliable dealer in all cities as soon as possible, and im the meantime will ship 
machines on epproval to parties having a good commercial rating. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York, 


“The best of all typewrite The height of perfection. To buy any other than the *‘ DEN 
MORE’ is to make a mistake."—C. T. BLUMENSCHEIN, Stenographer, National Park Bank, N. Y. 





@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
“est for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 








THE MOST DURABLE. 


ee Be, - + « + 670.00 
New Special, « 3, -  .  .~ .~ 100.00 


For account, of speed contests and circulars, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
HARTFO 


RD, CONN. 
Brnnch Offces : 237 Broadwa: » New-York. 
14 oan Cincinnati, 0. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York 


Please send for catalogue and price list. Cor- 
respondence sohcited. 


BOOKS ARE VALUABLE! 


If you have any School Books that are 
not valuable to you, turn them into books 
that are. ‘Send for List of “ Books 
Waned” and terms of exchange. 


Cc. M. BRNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 












Sreaxens, Distocces, Ewrertatnwewrs. Catalogues Free. 
Tus DeWrrr Posiusnine Hovss, $3 Rese St. Now York, 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place. NEW YORK. 
All the large facilities of the proprietors for 


nc and school officers are > placed 








at the of those who us 
Send stamp for new registration and cir- 
culars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Propri 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. ™ 


THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


We learn from Prof. Moran that hun- 
dreds of teachers are pursuing the short- 
hand course now being published in THE 
JOURNAL. It is wonderful what strides 
stenography is making these days. So far 
as possible every teacher and principal 
should see that his pupils have a chance to 
learn. A good plan would be for the 
teacher to take lessons by mail, and in 
turn give instructions to his own pupils. 
As a favor to JOURNAL readers, Prof. 
Moran offers to send one of his short-hand 
primers (Pitman system) free to any 
teacher whose address is received within 
a month. Write at once, enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage, and give informa- 
tion as to your school, the grade you 
teach, etc. The primer lessons can be un 
derstood by children. Address the Moran 
Short-Hand Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Critical examination of the text-books to 
be put into the pupil's hands is the duty of 
every conscientious teacher. As the suc- 
cess of the mechanic depends upon his 
tools, so much of the work of the school- 
room is dependent upon the character of 
the books employed. The Continental 
Readers present the opinions and methods 
of the best educators. The type, paper, 
binding, are of the best quality. The illus- 
trations have been made by some of the 
finest artists and engravers. The selec- 
tions are varied in character and author- 
ship contain a large amount of useful in- 
formation. 

The same praise applies with equal force 
to the charts an seating epellers pub- 
lished by the same firm, the Mutual Book 
Company, Publishers, Printers, and Bind- 
ers, of 358 Broome St., New York. 





Some people forget more every night 
than some other people ever knew. And 
what little some people forget is worth 
more than all they remember. You may 
illustrate this point very forcibly and to 
your own disgust if you happen to forget 
your pencil, or to forget that a good pen- 
cil is cheaper than a poor one, or that 

ncils are made in different degrees ot 

dness, or that different paper require 
different pencils. Above all, if you should 
forget to send sixteen cents in stamps to 
the Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., for samples of fine pencils, worth 
double the money—at the same time men- 
tioning THE New York SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Such remissness would be an occasion for 
life-long regret. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs for a bad liver. 


Beale’s calisthenics and light gymnastics 
for ang folks—contains exhibition 
marches, drills, etc., adapted to home, 
school and self-instruction. [Illustrated 
by 120 engravings from life, obtained by 
instantaneous photography, which shows 
the proper position in each case. The work 
contains exercises, without apparatus, 
broom and fan drills, dumb-bell and wand 
exercises, marches and military, evolu- 
tions for use by girls and boys, Indian 
club exercises and fencing. The music 
given includes all the calls used in the 
army, together with valuable explana- 
tions. It isa valuable book and may be 
obtained by addressing the Excelsior Pub- 
lishing House, 29 Beekman St. N. Y. 


**Sloyd.” Do you know sloyd? It is an 
anglicized form of the Swedish Slojd, 
meaning dexterity or manual skill. The 
word is now used both in Sweden and 
America to denote a kind of manual train- 
ing which aims in developing the sensitive- 
ness and strength of the hand to develop 
a like sensitiveness and strength of the in- 
tellect and conscience. Mind training by 
means ofhand-training. To understand it 
thoroughly—and this all intelligent teach- 
ers shall aim at—send for circulars to 
Messrs. Chandler & Barber, Nos. 15 and 17 
Eliot street, Boston. 


Are You Satisfied with Your Mental 
Habits? 

The mistaken notion that education is 
completed with school or college course 
has done a deal of harm. Do you feel dis- 
co with your mental habits; do you 
be lost opportunities ? Why not shake 
off your apathy and in systematic 
reading? The Chautauqua Circle offers 
you ‘wisely chosen books, a definite plan 
and many aids and sucgestions. B« gin the 
‘American Year” this au:umn and study 
the history, government, and literature of 
your own land. ‘ The work has been an 
unbounded pleasure—in fact, my ~= re- 
source,” writes a Texas member. rite 
for details to Office C. L. 8. C. —, 





A Tonic 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agree- 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and _ invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

**T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we possess. For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 
CAUTION :- Be sure the word “‘Hors- 


ford’s"’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





THE K NDERGARTEN MAG4ZINE 


Gives to primary teachers pract al helps: “ TyprcaL 


Primary Lessons,” Sarah E. Griswold, Cook Co. Nor 
mal; “CoLor anp Form,” Josephine ©. Locke; “Scr 
ENCE Lessons,” Edw. G. Howe; and otber articles 
by best writers, adapting kindergarten methods to 
primary work. | year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, S) cents. 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago 


ne bessseiees Pare 
STATUARY se: 
PLASTER CASTS for Artiste . 
Secwaniee terme StUCIES 
C. HENNECKE CO., mi.wauxee, wis. 


ayn O07 Waeeeen Avenue CHICAGO 











THE WARREN HOSE SUP 

——PORTER FASTENER HAS 

ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 

ANO CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 

ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 





THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 














ata a a: } 
anaes R Toa Bi - - 

RESEMBLING THE WARREN IN 

GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMANC 

THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 

“WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_MADE BY 


Geo. Frost & Co.. Boston. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
SENSIBLE /%% 




















A PERFECT 
HEALTH 
CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES. 
Fit ALL SWAP 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 


Sore sy ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 








FERRIS BROS., oiTstaniewy. 
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Cots 
Satsaparilla 
WY 


Noses 
Wave holla 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla % found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 
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SCOTT’S 
EMULSI 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 


) 
) 





) 


Be sure you get the genuine. 














BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


\ BOOTS & SHOES. 








The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools.etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 














factory Bells for Schools, Churches,&c 


WENEELY & OQ. | Established 


1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ROS TIMORs.. MD. 
Rost quakes 02 eoin eo. BELLS 
SO CH MES & PEALS. 
e. Name paper. 














Price & terms 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


The Library of American Literature 
compiled and edited by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson 
is an admirable work, and for every reason 
must commend itself to the lover of good 
books.” So says Ex-President Noah Porter, 
LL.D., of Yale university. Says the poet 
Whittier ‘“‘I have been looking over the 
noble volumes with hearty satisfaction. 
The great work is admirably done.” And 
Hon. W, T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education says, ‘*‘I do 
not see how any school in America can 
spare this work from its reference library 
for teachers and pupils, and I am sure that 
every private individual will purchase it 
for his own library, if he has to cut off for 
a time his purchase of other literature.” 
Agents are wanted by the publishers 
Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co,, 67 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 





When you buy your typewriter remem 
ber the value of an established reputation, 
that has stood the test of long and constant 
experience. The Remington Standard 
Typewriter, has ever been one of the lead 
ing typewriters. Carefully tested improve- 
ments are constantly added to this famous 
machine. As an educational factor its 
importance is now — by many 
leading educators. Mr. W. E. Buck, (su- 
perintendent of city schools at Manches- 
ter, N. H.), says ‘“‘in the coming genera- 
tion the typewriter will be the common 
means, as now the pen,for correspondence 
aud general writing in every vocation. An 
early acquaintance with the machine 
most easily acquired and its subsequent 
use will be agreeable, natural, and of in- 
estimable value.’’ Send for an illustrated 
catalogue to Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


A new type-writer at this time of day 
must have extraordinary advantages to 
recommend it to the pu'lic, and that is 
just what the new ‘ Densmore” has to 
offer. It embodies the essential lever 
principle of the earlier typewriters while 
avoiding defects by fresh and ingenious 
inventions, which a trained corps of 
mechanics have for years been working 
out and perfecting—step by = with de- 
liberation and thoroughness. The general 
points of superiority for the ‘‘ Densmore ” 
are in the line of simplicity, strength and 
compactness. It has few parts, yet at- 
tains all ends accomplished by any other 
successful typewriter. This machine is 
specially remarkable for its automatic 
ribbon-feed which utilizes every particle 
of the ribbon-surface without any atten- 
tion from the operator. 


To present to educators in all depart- 
ments of their work, from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, a classified list of such 
material and apparatus as experience has 

roved to be most helpful in producing the 
so results, is the object of a most attrac- 
tive illustrated catalogue of school furni- 
ture and school apparatus issued by J. L. 
Hammett, 352 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. Forty-five pages are devoted to 
kindergarten material embracing a very 
complete outfit for that department. 
Twenty-seven es of primary aids and 
common school appliances will speak for 
themselves if carefully examined while the 
furniture department shows some of the 
best and most economical styles of school 
desks, blackboard lists, globe and map 
showing, geograpnical outfit, teachers’ 
books, slates, _—— cor position books, 
crayon, and other material. 


The few copies of Studer’s Birds of 
America, for sale by M. W. Jones, 23 
Clinton Place, New York, are a splendid 
bargain for any school or individual. 


Van HOUTEN’s Coaco—* Best and Goes 
Farthest.” 











© 


Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 


Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 


estimates and catalogue to 
D. NORTHROP & CO., 






Pittsburg, Pa. 








THE MARVELOUS MOQUI SNAKE DANCR 


By Dr, R. W. SHUFELDT, of the Smith 
onian Institution. Illustrated from 
pho: pbs which are said to be the 
Yonly ones ever made. Allof our illus- 
trations are made direct 
from photo- negatives 
hence are absolutely trye. 
This article is illustrateg’ 
showing The Beginning 
of the Dance, Han. 
dling Live Rattie 
Snakes, Hualpi, where 
the dance was held, and 
Moqui Indian Gir 
The above is but one of the 
many articles and illus. 
trations ; the special fea. 
ture of the OCTOBER 
Great Divide will be its 
. Art Supplement, an Aquar- 
elle in seven colors, suitable for fram. 
ing, of 


TOLTEC CORCE 


the incomprehensible wonder of the Rockies, frozen in midsummer, 
yet surrounded by beautiful foliage. 


ITWENTY GEMSTONES 


Cut and polished for jewelry mounting 


wees THE GREAT DIVIDE 


FREE = eens GEE Scene 


The Gemstones are as follows: Cameo, Coldstone, Tiger Eye, 
Sard-Onyx, Fancy Crocidolites, Ribbon Agate, Carnelian, 
Jewel Agate, Satin Spar (the peer of Moonstone), Montana Moss Agate, 
Agate for sleeve buttons, Creen Moss Agate, Striped Agate, for 
ladies’ brooch, Petrified Wood, etc., given free as a premium to each new 
yearly subscriber, if § | -O0O, price of yearly subscription, is sent within 3O days of 
the date of this journal. Each Gemstone is honestly worth §O cents, and some can- 
not be bought for ${ each of any jeweler, and the total value is over $10. You 
naturally say, ‘‘Can this be true?” We positively guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not fully satisfied. Our reason for offering this costly premium is: 

We must advertise in order to get others to advertise with us, and by this method 
we will have a national circulation quicker than by any other way that we know of, 
and our conclusions are sustained by experiments. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS are Littérateurs, Plain People, Scouts, Cowboys. 
Miners, Indians—in other words, people familiar whereof they write, and who tell 
their stories in their own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. 

MARVELOUS as this inducement seems you may rest assured it is genuine, 
or this advertisement would never be published : therefore send $1.00 to-day for 
a year’s subscription, and the twenty Gemstones will be sent the same day your order 
is received: or, if you prefer, your newsdealer will get it for you. Sample copy, 
10 cents. Always address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1516-18 Arapahoe St., Denver, Col 











ALL 








ny rig 1580 oy Jasmes PD 


“T have never seen a book that I prize more highly.”—Frank Jarvis, Principa 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
~Ouee in Philosophy and practical to the highest degree.”—Bishop John H. 
incent, 
‘* Worth many times its price.”—Freemason’s Journal AGENTS WANTED. 


{ THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING YY 


Read the best thought on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus Free. 
>, The Burt & Packard She 
Don't | sBurré 











JAMES P. DOWNES, Publisher, "52% 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Conforms to Shape of the Fo 


If you want perfection ™ fit, 
freedom from corns and all disco 













° Pacxarp - = - , thing © 
**Korrect ou will never wear any 
spowl your . Shape.” | The Burt & Packard Shoe, 
’ It is acknowledged as the most com/*™ 
eu RT 2 the best wearing and most sy : 





men's shoe made ix the world. 


Feetwith 








Swnaren (BU ww | The Burt & Packard Shoe 
© no more than any — re 
PAC none approach it in value. - . 
ACKA® Hand-made, Hand-Welt, and 


also Bors’ and YoutHs’. » 
If not sold’by your dealer send 


Cheap 
SHOCS: | Vintage sap PACKARD & Fil 


Wear the Burt & Packard “Korrect Shape. 



























Burt & Packard,) 











[READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE INTsiTUTE when communi 
cating with advertisers. 
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NEW YORK STATE __ 


NORMAL 2%¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


cools are for residents of the y A who in- 
sate = in the Public Schools of the S' 





plomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
wath in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


NTMENT.—A person Gqstetns te to enter one 
of these schoo} 8 should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner OF 

dation for appointment to the State Su 
rerondent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo’ to 
which the appointment is made. 


N.—A 1m must be at least 16 years 
o(ues of ood moral ¢ ter, an nd pee oe an examina- 
tion a ai =e -~-- ose subjecta can be peo m7 
indica wee p— A n Geography, Reading, Writ- 
¥ fos and Spelling, ~—s 


MA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, Ae hr department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


—There are no expenses for tuition or 
Ps pe and fare one wey is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 





vi 

ei eaieetS the Panclpels a toniows: “oo "4 
Brockport.......... Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Buffalo, ........000e+ James M. Cassetry, PH.D. 
Cortland............ James H. Hoose, Px.D. 
Fredonia ..........- F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo, ........+5++ Jno. M. Mrung, A.M. 
.~ 2,  seaeeere. FRANK 8S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta .........+++ James M. Mitnz, Po.D 
QOWOBO. 005 cccccees E. A. SHELDON, PH.D 
Plattsburg.......... Fox HoupEn, LL.B. 
eR. on c0noense Tuos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
Persons graduating from ry ———— Gesses, 

tT ivand wee nel of the sched 
tice of ene Se SPS pal ot fe with 


| followi a ee complete o the Normal 

‘arithm Grammar, rod ve and Poli- 
cal al Geography, Saeeee History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





H UMORS OF THE qo SKIN AND SCALP, 
whether itchi bleeding, scaly, 


ry A yg 


or oe = 


nomically, and 

REMED: ~ yk, of CurTroura, the great 
skin Oure, Curicura SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Currccurna ResoL- 
VENT, the new Blood and Skin Puritier and great- 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail CURA 
REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
bicod an and omy effect more great cures of 
lood Sond skin diseases than all other remedies 


“gold everywhere. Price, CuTicu 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared byt y bother D. ieee 
and Chemical Co’ ration, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.’ 








= Pim blackheads, chap and ty 
= skin prevented by \ouona Soap = 
kidney pains, weakness and rhev- 
— 


ved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0. Noises cureD 


ll remedies fail. Sold 
ealy by F. Micon, 658 Dreay, NX. Watts for book ai SF REE 








15 1-2 Beaco: Bosto: 
School of ens Oct. bee 


Cat.free. Next Summer 
Expression. {i in ion jon. See sess ince of Expres- 
sion. Send for Home Study circula 





Subscribers to this an wd who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 






















Mention th's Paper- 





Pianos and Organs delivered FREE on 
f test trial no matter where you live. 


CORNISH & CO. 





Ss. 
We Gan Save You ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





QU CAN GET A_ NEW 


PIANO, sic 


$100. 


We can prove this to you if 
ou will write to us for our 
new PIANO CATALOGUE. 


The fimest in existence. 

LIT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 
We send it free to any address 
It fully explains our plan of 


EASY PAYMENT 











WASHI 


CTON, 
New 


ersey. 








vy CONDENSED FOOD 








Ts ability to prone an mitigate the worst features of exhausting diseases, 


such as Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, and all 


vausbicaetrivutesot BOVININE. 
of mine, a young lady, 17 years of age, 
The fever ran 28 days. BOVININE 


H. 
sa 


the latter phases of convalescence: 
tender and ulcerated condition of 
forward with its use. 1 am now 
bronchitis, where there is much coughin 
very poor appetite. I find BOVININ 
easily assimilated, maintaing the strength i 


using 


Fevers, 
8. JEWeETT, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
wae “3 desire to state the case of a patient 


who was taken with typhoid fever, Aug. 12. 
and milk were the principal nourishments ; 
milk more especially through the first part of the illness. and 


VININE during 


I found BOVININE very well adapted to the 
the intestines, and convalescence went rapidly 


BOVININE in a severe case of chronic 
and expectcration in the morning, with 
doing apes ‘ood a eee to take, and 
in a mar 










GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW merely ge 


Tea Foe SHO & of Delistons Zee. cand im Ibs. Fine 
Rall on receipt 0 $2 and this “ad.” tiegutifal pre ums 
omar and porate, The ost Chine T Sets cgains 

vs. and 
With $10 $ib aod orders to “Cag Bae t New > 
Teas, pas -* . Oolong, ee 
iiped’ ‘Good ed teas 200. Ib. sin ers in United tates 


If you are going to Missouri, Kansas, 
fram Texas, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
| Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Noe Mexico, New Mexico, or 
Arizona, and will send mea postal card 
or letter stating where you are going, 
when you are going. where you will start 
from, how many there are in your party, 
what freight and baggage you have, | 
will write you or send a representative to 
your house and furnish you with the full- 
est information dy ey routes, lowest 
rates of all classes ides maps, descrip- 
tive and illustrated land $ penngeean, resort 
books, hot spring guides, etc. Cheap 
farming lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Texas. W. E. Hoyt, general east- 
ern passenger agent, 391 roadway, New 
York city, Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron-Mountain Route. 


The ability to control and mitigate the 
worst features of exhausting diseases, such 
as typhoid fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
and all fevers, is one of the most valuable 
attributes of Bovinine. H.S. Jewett, M. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: ‘‘I desire to 
state the case of a patient of mine, a 
young lady, seventeen years of age, who 
was taken with typhoid fever, Aug. 12. 
The fever ran 28 days. Bovinine and milk 
were the principal nourishments ; _ 
more aga | through the first on < 
the illness, and Bovinine during lat- 
ter phases of convalescence. 1 am now 
using Bovinine in a severe case of chronic 
bronchitis. 


Don’t spoil your feet with cheap shoes. 
If you want perfection in fit. with free- 
dom from corns and all discomfort, 
will wear the Burt & Packard shoe. It is 
acknowledged as one of the most comfort- 
able, best wearing, and most stylish gen- 
tlemen’s shoes made in the world. Though 
it costs no more than any other fine shoe. 
All styles in hand-made, hand-welt, and 
Burtwelt; also boys and youths’. If not 
sold by your dealer send his name and 
ee to Packard & Field, Brockton, 

ass. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
the CHILD, witb PENS the’ SUC. 

t LL 


SLLAYS all PAIN; CURES 

—~ remedy for DIARRH ‘bol its in 
ry part o of the world. Be sure AY ask 

Winslow: s Soothing Syruo. ” and take no other kind. 

Twenty-five cents & 

The Kindergarten Magazine gives to 
primary teachers practical helps ; “‘Typi- 
cal Primary Lessons” Sarah E. Griswold, 
Cook Co. Normal; ‘Color and Form” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ** Science Lessons” 
Edw. G. Howe and other articles by best 
writers, adapting kindergarten methods 
to primary work. One year $1.50; three 
months’ trial 30 cents, Kindergarten Pub- 
lishing Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Now is your opportunity,ladies,to get up 
orders on an entire new departure, by 
whicha handsome present is given to every 
subscriber. Some of the greatest induce- 
ments ever known are offered to introduce 
the new goods of the great American Tea 
Co., 31 Vesey street, N. Y. They havea 
national reputation for selling pure goods 
only. If you enjoy a cup of delicious tea 
send in your orders. s. fine tea by 
mail on receipt of $2 and this “‘ ad.”’ 


Your school may be enlivened, in- 
structed,and highly profited in every sense 
by such vivid object-teaching as the micro- 
scope and the magic lantern will enforce, 
Optical goods of this sort may be obtained 
of fine quality and at moderate prices of 
the Mcintosh Battery & Optical Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


Is your school furnished yet? Do you 
need desks? We advise you before gnene 
your order to write for catalogue and prices 
to the Manitowoc Manufacturing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. manufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated “ Oxford” automatic school desk. 
Also large dealers in all kinds of school 
supplies. All desks warranted for ten 
year’s actual use in school-room. 


At last the rain! After this long dry spell 
comes the patter, patter, pat. of the rain. 
You may get caught init. If you do, or 
if for any reason your foot-gear hecomes 
soiled or tarnished use Brown’s French 
Dressing. It imparts a wonderful surface 
to the shoe, and is sold every where. 
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Usually results from @ deranged stomach or 


a sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer’s Pills, the mildest and 


most reliable cathartic in use, correct all 
irregularities of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, and, in a brief time, relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and 
the demand for them is universal. 


“I have been afflicted, for years, with 


headache and indigestion, and though I 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, [ never 
found any relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely 
cured me.” — Benjamin Harper, Plymouth, 


Montserrat, W. I. 
“A long sufferer from headache, I was 


CURED BY. 


two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
“For.the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 


— Emma Keyes, 


Pills are the most efficient medicine I ever 
used.” —Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“For years I was subject to constipation 
and nervous headache, caused by derange- 
ment of the liver. After taking various rem- 
edies, I have become convinced that Ayer’s 
Pills are the best. They never fail torelieve 
my bilious attacks in a short time; and I am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 


the use of these Pilis, than has been the case 
with any other medicine I have tried.” — 
H. 8. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’ s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Every Dose Effective. 





| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Pateh- 
es, Rash and 
— diseases, 
and ev blem.- 
ish on, beauty ; 
ye and defies deteo- 
@ tion. On tts vir- 
tues {t bas stood 
the test of @ 


r 











AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos 


PURIFIES 
metic will do 


properly made. 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of wimilar 


yer, said toa 
fady of the haut- 
” ton (@ patient): 
‘As you ladies will use them, I recommend * Gouraud's 
Cream’ as the least dy ye of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it A | day. 
Also yey A ae removes superfiuous hair without 
oO 

FUND. © T. HOPE ENS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 

sale by all and Fancy Goods Dealers 
anaes the U. 8.. Canada and E msope 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H ac Stern's, 
Ehbrich's, Ridley's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers 

Beware of Base imitations sin Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 











CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK: 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency 

Having every facility for this class of work, I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with orst 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 158. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART 362 W. 28 St., LY. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is the MOST ELEGANT 


TOILET SOAP 


In THD WorRiuD. 
Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 


OPIUM Mosphine Habit Cured in 10 
o pay cured, 
OR. 2). STEPHE N¢ Lebanon.Ohe, 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Books Published Specially For ¥ 
















Seeley’ s Grube Idee Arithmetic, og 
30 

Johnson's mencetien b - 75 
Parker's Talks on Teac - 1.25 
Patridge’s Quincy Mecheas’ ~ - 1.75 
Kellogg's school Man ment,- - -75 
Autobiography of Fre - 50 
ns’ Far and Voice Training, - 50 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners - 50 
Auqebere Eaty Things to Draw, - .30 
er’s Prac i Teacher, - - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1.50 


G2” Descriptive catalogue on application with 
teachers, ve 


a special rates to 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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THE REGENTS’ NEW SYLLABUS 


CRAMMAR. 


cloth, 32% ‘pages, 60 cents. 


foruse in the last two years of the Grammar School, or as a 
foll High School course, 1t embraces all the theory and practice necessary 
Tt is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its 
of old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new 
forms when the innovation isa realimprovement. One chapter is devoted to 
word formation and derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its proper 


for 


place as a department of grarmar. 


"WHAT WORDS SAY. A practical Analysis of Words 
for use in Elementary Schools, by JoHN KENNEDY. Price, 


(From the New England Journal of Education.) 
‘ hor has chosen a capital subject for a thoroughly sensible volume 
Words are what they say; they speak to the 
scholar through their syllables. To the classical studcnt a syllable is a prim- 
ary which does the work of a word, dnd the many syllables of a word 
things; and only through a knowledge of the primal meaning of 
‘ the sense of a word become exact and complete. The ! 


on of words. 


cach 


¢ jan ec of words depend upon what the syllables say. Such 
‘what the words say. It is needless to suppose that one must 
in classical study to understand the hidden language of a word; 


fully 


The following books are the only ones which 
meet the Regents’ new requirements in 


Elementary and Advanced English : 
’°S6 ADVANCED LESSONS IN 


By WituiaM H. Max- 
, Supt. Public Schools, Breoklyn, N. Y. 


12mo., 


A Great Catalogue 


» CONKLIN’S ENCLISH CRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION. By Bens. Y. Conk, 12mo., cloth, 
296 pages, 65 cents. 


Over 2,000 volumes are described 


in the a1 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. 
ublished separately. The sub- 


\oets are: 
1. Reading 


. Arithmetics 


. Geography 
. History 
. Spelling 


. Drawing 
. Music 


. Science 

. Botany 

. Philosoph 
. Civics an 


. Elocution 


@ little care and the use of a work on word analysis a child 
insight into words before he leaves the grammar school. 
‘ very early in school hfe. The college student needs this prior knowledge to aid 
work as much as the non-classical student to aid bim in reading and spelling. One 
signs of the times is a tendency to have more and more of such work. 


first page. Please mention THE ScHoor JouRNAL. 


. Supplementary Reading 


. Higher Mathematics 
. Penmanship, etc. 


. English Language 


. Book-keeping 
. Ancient Uanguage 
. Modern Language 


Psychology, etc. 
. Pedagogy, Records, etc. 


. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mail 
those which interest you. 


American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


This isa practical working manuel for both teacher and pupil. Gram. 

mar is presented in an easy, natural, and progressive way. Repetition is, as 

} far as posible, avoided ; but the sentences throughout are so graded that 
their analysis brings ia a constant review, and at any point of progress the 


learner is master of the subject as faras treated. It compasses the entire 
range of the usual two-book course., 


These are 


A STEM DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLI8H 
LANCUACE, for use in Elementary Schools, by Jony 
KENNEDY. Price, $1.00. 


(From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Democrat.) 


To make stem values the basisof word, study necessitatesa means of 
general stem reference, and this work is prepared with a view of supplying 
this need. The principal stems ot the language are presented in alphabeticaj 
sequence, together with the value of each. Where a stem hasa secondary 
or derived sense, the primary value is given first, and after that the line of 
transition into the secondary or derived use. In connection with each stem is 
given a list of its principal applications, together with such parenthetica, 
remarks as might be helpful in connecting the stem value with the present 


use of the word, Holding tha a dictionary without diction would bea 
misnomer. the author has introduced alarge number of quotations from standard authors for 
the purpose of illustrating the use of words by masters of language, The foot notes are often 
of great interest as well as value in the clear understanding of a word. 


conomics 


Specimen copies will be sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States on receipt of the price. Correspondence cordially invited. 
New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American Book Company 





RAND’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 








GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 


Health Lessons for Beginners, 


' RECENTLY ADOPTED BY 


The State Board of Education 


—OoF— 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Lessons on the Human Body, 


The School Book Commission 


MISSOURI. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


MERIT APPRECIATED. 
CHICAGO, the largest city of Illinois. MINNEAPOLIS, the largest 
city of Minnesota. DALLAS, the largest city of Texas. 


After a critical examination, 


REED’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK 


was unanimously adopted for uniform use in the public schools of the above-mamed cities. Other impor- 
tant orders are following. When it is remembered that the book was not published till last July, this is 
regarded as most auspicious of an unparalleled success. 

.An examination of the book cannot fail to convince teachers of the author’s masterly method of tedch- 
ing language by observation and practice without the use of technical terms, 


Price for Introduction, 40 Cents; for Exchange, 25 Cents. 








The publishers would highly appreciate any correspondence regarding the introduction of this book. 





CHICAGO. | 


BFFINGHAM MAYNARD & COMPANY, Pubs., 771 Broadway & 67-69 Ninth St., New York. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books wherever published, and 


{ ptly forward same in a single shipment. 


on application. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Book 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Gower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. ; Course, in Two Books, com- 
zi and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brookes’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Nor. Union System of Indust. 
— " 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCHGRAMMAR. 

By T. BH. BertensHAw, B.A., Mus. Bac., Assist. 
Master in the City of London School. Crown 
8vo. 212 pages. 60 cents. 


SEPARATELY : 

4.—Up toandinciuding Regular Verbs, with 
etc. 30 cents. 

Pronouns, Adverbs, Lrregu- 

ve Mood, Infinitive, and 


‘ocabu 
lar Verba ocabularies, etc. 30 vents. 


Green & Co., 15 E. 16th St., N. Y. 








MUSIC. 


Song Classics. Vols. | & il. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics. Vols. | & ll. 


Two large volumes, full music size, containi 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. ‘ a 


Young People’s Classics. Vols. | & II. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy 
but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-Hand Collection. 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofman, Godard 
Brahms, and other tentung composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHommaxer, A. M. By JoHN 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room | jn pee pe hg FoR oa ex- 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- | ceptional facilities tor securing words liable to be 
ment of the whole subject. Itis clear and concise, | mispronounced. 

A coroprehensive, and is absolutely free trom e book is specially adupted to the wants of 
he comngies techmicaliies that are so frequent- | cjasses in pronunciation in public and private 
ly found in books of this class. schools, and to the needs of the genera! student, 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 











CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD | THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
370 Pages. Cloth. Mlus. $1.25, 370 Pages. Cloth. Dus. $1.25. 

Th f ol: le hich will be 
sad wk pte, hat arte, © fo Petes {ane Farag ener ne res 


knowledge o! the famrous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetica 
structure of all time. 





Liberal terms in quantities. Speciai inducements fur school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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